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Washington,  D«  C* 
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In  Ifay  1945,  a  conference  was  held  at  i^mphia,  Tennessee,  on  the 
Postwar  Agricultural  and  Bconomic  Prohlems  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  con- 
ference was  held  at  the  request  of  the  Agricultural  iSubconmittee  on  a 
Postwar  Cotton  Program,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.  The  Honorable 
Stephen  Pace  is  Chainnan  of  the  Suhconsnittee.  The  attendance  was  made 
up  of  approxim»tely  45  men,  representing  agencies  and  institutions  which 
were  developing  research  programs  on  the  agricultural  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  Cotton  Belt.  Some  of  the  other  agencies  most  interested  in 
obtaining  the  products  of  such  research  programs  were  also  represented. 

At  that  meeting,  plans  were  formulated  for  bringing  together 
existing  information  and  such  other  facts  as  might  be  assembled  within 
a  reasonable  time  in  various  specific  problem  fields  relating  to  cotton 
and  Southern  agriculture,  and  a  preliminary  outline  of  the  information, 
facts,  and  analyses  needed  was  prepared.  Ihis  outline  as  reyised  in- 
cludes 10  problem  fields  or  projects,  Tliis  report  contains  tha  infor- 
mation assembled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Sconomics  on  one  segment 
of  Project  III,  "Cotton  Goods  Production  and  Distribution  Techniques, 
Costs,  and  Margins,"  and  has  not  yet  been  reviewed  by  the  Central  Steer- 
ing Cownittee  selected  at  the  i^ien?)his  Conference.  Jiork   on  other  segments 
of  this  project  are  in  progress. 

The  steering  coniiiittee  for  project  III  includes: 

L.  D.  Howell  (Chairman),  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
John  A.  Wright,  Production  and  ^iiarketing  Administration 
A.  A.  Mercier,  U.  b.  Tariff  Commission 

R.  J.  Cheatham,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 

(New  Orleans,  Louisiana) 

Other  conmittee  maoibers  for  this  project  include: 

Huth  O'Brien,  Maragret  L,  Brew,  and  karie  a.  Linck,  Bureau  of 

Human  Kutrition  and  Home  Sconomics 
J.  D.  Dean,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 

(Hew  Orleans,  Louisiana) 
W.  L.  Tteylor,  Southern  Railway  System 
Solomon  Berkin,  Textile  ;tforkers  Union  of  Am-rica 
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Introduction 

Substantial  changes  in  methods  and  practices  of  distributing 
cotton  products  were  made  during  the  war  period  and  other  changes  are 
in  progress,  but  the  aimilable  information  is  not  adequate  for  indi- 
cating the  kinds  and  magnitude  of  many  of  these  changes  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  represent  temporary  adjustments  to  war  and  other  abnormal 
developments.  Such  information  as  can  be  found  for  these  more  recent 
years  is  here  presented  to  supplement  the  more  adequate  data  we  have 
for  the  prewar  years.  Together  they  fora  a  basis  for  better  appraising 
the  sitxiation  in  the  postwar  period. 

Cotton  products  as  they  come  from  manufacturers  include  yam, 
thread,  fabrics,  and  fabricated  products.   Cotton  yam  manufactured  in 
1959,  according  to  census  reports,  totaled  about  3,146  million  pounds, 
of  which  about  88  percent  was  carded  and  12  percent  was  combed.  Yam 
production  in  the  United  States  usually  is  integrated  with  the  later 
operations  of  weaving,  knitting,  and  other  manufacture,  but  considerable 
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In  Ifey  1945,  a  conference  was  held  at  i^mphis,  Tennessee,  on  the 
Postwar  Agricultural  and  Bconomic  Prohlems  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  The  con- 
ference was  held  at  the  request  of  the  Agricultural  bubcomnittee  on  a 
Postwar  Cotton  Program,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.  The  Honorable 
Stephen  Pace  is  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee.  The  attendance  was  made 
up  of  approximately  45  men,  representing  agencies  end  institutions  which 
were  developing  research  programs  on  the  agricultural  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  Cotton  Belt.  Some  of  the  other  agencies  most  interested  in 
obtaining  the  products  of  such  research  programs  were  also  represented. 

At  that  meeting,  plans  were  formulated  for  bringing  together 
existing  information  tnd  such  other  facts  5S  might  be  assembled  within 
a  reasonable  time  in  various  specific  problem  fields  relating  to  cotton 
and  Southern  agriculture,  and  a  preliminary  outline  of  the  information, 
facts,  and  analyses  needed  was  prepared.  Ibis  outline  as  rerised  in- 
cludes 10  problem  fields  or  projects.  TJiis  report  contains  the  infor- 
mation assembled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Sconomics  on  one  segment 
of  Project  III,  "Cotton  Goods  Production  and  Distribution  Techniques, 
Costs,  and  Margins,"  and  has  not  yet  been  reviewed  by  the  Central  Steer- 
ing Comnittee  selected  at  the  -iemphis  Conference,  /^ork  on  other  segments 
of  this  project  are  in  progress. 

The   steering  coninittee  for  project  III  includes: 

L.  D.  Howell  (Chairman),  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
John  *.  Vfright,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
A.  A,  Marcier,  U.  S.  Tariff  Conmission 

R.  J.  Cheatham,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 

(New  Orleans,  Louisiana) 

Other  coninittee  mmbers  for  this  project  include: 

Ruth  O'Brien,  Maragret  L,  Brew,  and  iaarie  A.  Linck,  Bureau  of 

Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Sconomics 
J.  D.  Dean,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry 

(liew  Orleans,  Louisiana^ 
W,  L.  Tfeylor,  Southern  Railway  System 
Solomon  Berkin,  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Am-rica 
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Introduction 

Substantial  changes  in  methods  and  practices  of  distributing 
cotton  products  were  made  during  the  war  period  and  other  changes  are 
in  progress,  but  the  available  information  is  not  adequate  for  indi- 
eating  the  kinds  and  magnitude  of  many  of  these  changes  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  represent  temporary  adjustments  to  war  and  other  abnormal 
developments.  Such  information  as  can  be  found  for  these  more  recent 
years  is  here  presented  to  supplement  the  more  adequate  data  we  have 
for  the  prewar  years.  Together  they  form  a  basis  for  better  appraising 
the  situation  in  the  postwar  period. 

Cotton  products  as  they  come  from  manufacturers  include  yam, 
thread,  fabrics,  and  fabricated  products.  Cotton  yam  manufactured  in 
1959,  according  to  census  reports,  totaled  about  5,146  million  pounds, 
of  which  about  88  percent  was  carded  and  I'd   percent  was  combed.  Yam 
production  in  the  United  States  usually  is  integrated  with  the  later 
operations  of  weaving,  knitting,  and  other  manufacture,  but  considerable 
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qumtities  are  produced  for  sale.     In  1959,  yamt  produced  by  combined 
spinning  and  weaving  mills  for  their  own  use  accounted  for  about  2,692 
million  pounds  or  82  percent  of  the  total,  and  that  produced  ly 
specialixed  spinners  and  others  for  sale  accounted  for  665  million 
pounds  or  about  18  percent,     A  large  proportion  of  the  sales  yam  is 
produced  by  specialized  spinning  mills  but  some  integrated  mills  sell 
surplus  yam  that  is  not  needed  by  their  wearing  mills. 

Cotton  yams  coBsumed  by  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  in  1959,  according  to  census  reports,  totaled  about  2,722  million 
pounds,  of  which  about  4.6  percent  was  used  by  the  cotton-yam  industry, 
91.?  percent  by  the  cotton  broad-woT^en  goods  industry,  1.7  percent  by 
the  cotton  narrow- fabrics  industry,  and  1.8  percent  by  the  cotton  thread 
izulustry.     The  nunber  of  cotton^manufacturing  establishments  included 
in  census  reports  totaled  1,248,  of  itiich  549  were  primarily  engaged  in 
the  spinning,  twisting,  winding,  and  spooling  of  cotton  yam  for  sale 
as  such,  or  for  transfer  to  affiliated  plants;   661  in  wearing  fabrics 
more  than  12  inches  wide;   165  in  weaving  or  braiding  fabrics  12  inches 
and  narrower  in  width;  and  75  in  the  spinning,  twisting,  and  manufacture 
of  cotton  sewing  thread  or  crochet,  darning,  hand-knitting,  and  embroidexy 
cottons  for  sale  as  such  (19).     1^ 

Census  reports  and  other  information  indicate  that  in  the  late 
1950*  s  about  50  percent  of  the  woven  cloth  was  used  in  the  gray  un- 
finished form,  about  11  percent  was  colored  yam  flibrics  styled  and 
finished  by  mills,  and  59  percent  was  finished  from  the  gray.      Similar 
reports  indicate  that  of  the  total  output  of  cotton  manufacturere  in 
the  United  States  in  1959  wbout  57  percent  went  into  industrial  uses, 
about  58  percent  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  and  about  25 
percent  was  used  in  household  goods  (6^). 

The  services  of  manufacturing  and  distributing  the  various  Icindt 
of  cotton  products  are  integrated  to  a  considerable  extent.     During  the 
war,  price  and  production  regulations  favored  the  extension  of  unified 
control  to  include  earlier  and  later  stages  in  production,   such,   for 
example,  as  the  entry  of  wea-versinto  the  converting  stages,  or  of 
cloth  manufacturers  into  the  production  of  night-wear  and  other  types 
of  finished  apparel.     Recent  reports  indicate  a  continuing  and  perhaps 
growing  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  further  corabinati,ons  (£). 
Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  kind  and  extent  of  integration  and  the  limited 
infonmtion  available  on  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  services  rendered  by 
distribution  agencies  complicate  the  problem  of  showing  the  techniques, 
costs,  and  margins  in  distributing  cotton  goods.     Although  the  infor- 
mation assembled  is  presented  under  the  headings,  "Partially  Manufactxtfed 
Products"  and  "Products  for  Ultimate  Consun^tion,"  such  a  grouping  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory.     The   same  agency  may  handle  both  kinds  of 
products  and  in  many  instances  the  information  is  not  adequate  for 
indicating  differences  in  practices,  techniques,  and  costs  for  the 
different  kinds  of  products. 

1/  Ibiderlined  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  literature  cited,  p.  77. 
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Partially  Manufactured  Produete 

Partially  manufactured  cotton  products  include  some  yam, 
thread,  and  fabrics,  but  other  yam,  thread,  and  fabrics  are  ready  for 
distribution  to  ultimate  consumers  when  they  leave  the  mill.     The  infor- 
mation regarding  techniques,  costs,  and  m«irgins  in  distributing  intennadiate 
cotton  products,  as  given  in  this  section  of  the  report,  is  limited 
mainly  to  that  for  manufacturers,  finishers,  and  wholesalers*     These 
agencies  also  handle  some  products  that  are  ready  for  distribution  to 
ultimate  consumers  and  any  differences  in  the  techniques,  costs,  and  max^gine 
in  distributing  these  kinds  of  products  are  not  clearly  indicated. 

Present  Practices  and  Techniques 

Information  regarding  present  practices  and  techniques  in 
distributing  yam,  thread,  and  fabrics,  as  intexvediate  cotton  products, 
is  presented  in  the  order  listed. 

Yam.-  Census  data  indicate  that  of  the  555  million  pounds  of 
sales  yanTproduoed  in  1959  about  70  percent  was  carded  and  50  percent 
eombed*     Infeneation  regarding  the  uses  made  of  this  yam  is  not 
coB^lete  but  census  reports  indicate  that  in  1959  about  40  percent' 
was  weaving  yams;  42  percent,  machine-knitting  yams;   11  percent  was 
used  for  croohet,  darning,  embroidery,  and  hand-knitting  yarns}  and 
about  7  percent  for  sewing  thread  and  carpet  yams.     Integrated  weaving 
mills  DMiintain  a  balance  in  their  manufacturing  operations  by  buying 
yam  needed  in  addition  to  their  spinning  capacity  or  by  selling  surplus 
yams  produced.     Knitting  mills  can  operate  economically  when  they  are 
too  small  ^  use  all  the  yam  turned  out  by  an  efficient  spinning  mill. 
Consequently,  many  small  knitters  find  they  can  buy  yam  more  cheaply 
than  they  can  make  it.     In  addition,  some  types  of  yams  require 
specialized  skills  (£)• 

A  large  proportion  of  the  sales  yam  is  sold  "in  the  gray," 
but  a  considerable  proportion  is  finished  before  it  is  sold  by  the 
manuffeictuxvr*     Census  reports  relative  to  the  distribution  of  cotton 
manufactui^rs*    sales  in  1959  show  that  about  64  percent  of  the  yam  was 
sold  in  the  gray  and  that  about  56  percent  was  sold  as  fiijished  goods. 
Much  of  the  yam  is  msrcerised  before  it  is  used  by  weavers  or  knitters. 
This  woik  is  done  by  "job  merceriters"  for  spinners  or  users  of  the  yam 
on  commission  or  by  mercerizers  who  process  yam  made  by  mills  which  they 
control  or  yam  box;^ht  from  independent  spinners.     Mercerizers  also  dye 
and  bleach  yams  and  wind  it  onto  special  types  of  bobbins  or  cones  or 
oth^r  mechanical  devices  to  fit  the  needs  of  particular  customers  {Z). 

Reports  indicate  that  the  larger  part  of  sales  yam  comes  from 
relatively  small   specialized  spinners  who  are  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  cotton-growing  States.     Census  data  on  production  of  sales  yam  by 
States,  although  incomplete  in  many  respects,  indicate  that  in  1959  more 
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than  90  peroant  of  thl»  ymm  ims  produced  in  th*  South*     Moft  of  tho 
r«iMiindor  appartntly  was  produced  in  H«w  England,  althoiigh  othar  Statat 
ara  lirbad  as  producers  of  sales  yam.     The  oonsimers  axe  widely 
scattered  and,  although  much  is  used  by  weavers  and  knitters  in  th» 
Southern  States  and  in  New  England,,  the  best  outlets  apparently  are 
to  weavers  and  knitters  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.     Users  of  this 
yam  commonly  buy  it  at  their  own  plants  or  offices  which  means  that 
the  wiAeting  is  decentraliied  to  a  considerable  extent.     The  most 
important  centers  through  which  it  is  marketed  include  Hew  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Chicago,  Gastonia,  and  Charlotte  (£  and  13). 

Sales  yams  usually  are  produced  in  larger  quantities  of  unifom 
quality  than  required  by  individual  customers.     A  basic  problem  of 
marketing  is  to  break  up  these  large  lots  into  the  smaller  lots  needed 
by  customers  and  distribute  to  users  small  quantities  of  the  types  and 
grades  needed.     To  distribute  it  economically,   substantial  stocks  of 
yam,  made  up  of  a  great  many  different  types  and  grades,  are  brought 
together  under  the  control  of  one  marketing  agency.     This  arrangement 
tends  to  reduce  the  trouble  and  costs  to  the  consxaner  by  enabling  him 
to  obtain  his  requirements  from  one  or  a  few  sellers.     It  is  also 
beneficial  to  the   seller  in  that  it  may  reduce  the  costs  of  selling  by 
enabling  one  seller  to  handle  yams  of  many  spinners. 

Procedures  and  agencies  involved  in  distributing  sales  yam 
include: 

(1)  Dii^ct  sales  by  spinners  to  those  who  use  it  through  their 
own  sales  staffs  and  offices  with  or  without  the  services  of  brokers. 

(2)  The  yam  may  be  sold  to  merchants  or  dealers  irtio  in  turn 
x^sell  to  consianers.  Such  sales  are  most  commonly  made  by  spinners 
who  are  not  strong  financially  or  who  hava  only  small  quantities  of 
yam  to  sell. 

(5)   Sales  by  spinners  exclusively  through  agents  who  maintain 
offices  and  sales  staffs  in  the  marketing  centers. 

(4)  Yam  may  be  distributed  through  a  combination  of  sales 
through  agents  with  direct  sales  to  users.  » 

Producers  of  sales  yam  usually  do  not  limit  themselves  to  any  one 
basis  of  operation,  but  they  make  use  of  different  agencies  and  procedures 
in  dealing  with  the  different  purchasers  U). 

Infoxroation  assembled  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
relative  to  methods  of  sale  used  by  yam  mills  classified  by  number  of 
spindles  in  place,   shows  that  in  19S0  about  one-third  of  the  mills  had 
less  than  10,000  spindles  (table  1).     The  proportions  ranged  from  about 
27  percent  for  mills 'which  used  the  combined  method  of  direct  sales  and 
sales  through  agents  to  37  percent  for  those  that  sold  through  agents 
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Table  1—  Humber  of  cotton-yara  mills  in  the  South  and  in  Hew  England;  "ty 
method  of  sale  employed  and  by  number  of  spindles  in  place.  United  States, 
1930 


Spindles 
in  plaoe 


I 

t" 
t 


Humber 


All 


t 
t 


s 


..s 
..I 
•  •t 


Under  10,000  ...... i 

10,000  to  19,999 

20,000  to  29,999 
0,000  to  39,999 

,000  to  Ii9,999  ••« 
50,000  to  69,999  .•« 
70,000  to  99,999  *•« 
100,000  ond  over  ••! 

t_ 
t" 
i_ 
i' 
t 

All t 

t_ 
i" 

Under  10,000 t 

..t 


10,000  to  19,999 
20,000  to  29,999 
50,000  to  59,999  ••« 
li.0,000  to  I;9,999 
50,000  to  69,999 
70,000  to  99,999 

100,000  and  over 


•  •: 

•  •t 
..s 

•  .X 

I 


All 
Huober 


238 


80 

8b 
2b 

19 
7 
7 

t 


Feroenb' 


100.0 


55.6 

55*5 

lO.l 

8.0 

2.9 
2.9 

5.5 
1.7 


Method  of  sale  employed 


1   Direct 
I  sales  l/ 


Hunber 
95 


Selling' 
agent 
Hu^er 


83 


52 
26 

10 

I 

5 

5 

2 


51 
28 

8 

5 
2 

3 

5 
1 


Proportion  of  mills 
Feroenb  Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


5i+.U 
50.1 

10.6 

9.7 

b.5 
5.2 

5*h 
2.1 


57.b 
55.8 
9.6 
6.0 
2.U 
5.6 
6.0 
1.2 


Direct  and 


>selling  agent 
SurSer 


at 


17 


6 

5 
1 
1 

5 

1 


Percent 


100.0 


27.U 
b5.2 

9.7 
8.1 
1.6 
1.6 

b.8 

1.6 


classification  includes  mills  which  operate  their  own 


V  The  "direct  sales" 
sales  organisation. 

Abstracted  from  or  based  on  Merchandising  of  Cotton  Textiles  -  Itethods 
and  Organixation,  by  Melrin  I.  Copelaad  and  Bdmuad  r.  Learned.    Harvard 
tJnirersi^,  Bureau  of  Business  Research.    92  pp.  iHui.  (1955). 
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only.     Aboxit   69  percent  of  the  mills  had  20,000  or  fewer  spindles  in 
place  and  the  proportions  ranged  from  64  percent  for  mills  that  sold 
direct  through  their  own  sales  organisation  to  almost  73  percent  for 
those  using  the  oombined  method  of  direct  sales  and  sales  through  agents* 
The  a^ilable  information  is  not  adequate  for  indicating  what  changes 
ha^fe  been  oHide  in  more  recent  years,  but  general  reports  indicate  that 
since  the  beginning  of  World  lar  II  a  considerable  number  of  spinning 
mills  have  been  integrated  with  wearing  and  knitting  mills. 

Information  relati've  to  the  channels  of  distribution  for  cotton 
•ales  yam  is  not  complete.     But  census  reports  regarding  the  distribution 
of  yam  manufacturers*    sales  show  that  in  1959  about  60  percent  of  the 
yam  was  sold  to  induetrial  users,  19  percent  to  converters,   14  percent 
to  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  2  percent  to  exporters,  1  percent  to  retailers 
and  consumers  at  retail,  and  4  percent  through  the  spinners*   sales  offices 
(table  2).     About  four- fifths  of  these  manufacturers  confined  their  sales 
to  a  single  outlet  and  the  other  one-fifth  sold  through  two  or  more  out- 
lets.    The  proportion  sold  to  industrial  users  was  greater  for  finished 
than  for  unfinished  yams  and  the  proportion  sold  to  converters  was 
greater  for  unfinished  than  for  finished  yams.     Total  volume  of  sales 
per  establishment  averaged  greatest  for  sales  through  the  manufacturers* 
•ales  offices  and  least  to  retailers  and  wholesalers* 

Census  data  relating  to  sales  negotiated  through  agents,  brokers, 
and  ooBBaission  houses  indicate  that  three-fourths  of  the  total  volume  of 
•ales  was  made  directly  or  throiigh  the  spinners*    sales  offices  and  less 
than  one- fourth  was  made  through  these  intermediaries.     About  26  percent 
of  the  yam  manufacturers  sold  some  or  all,  and  16  percent  sold  all, 
their  products  through  agents,  brokers,  and  commission  houses  (16). 
Data  assembled  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  fie search  relating  to 
258  yam  mills  in  the  South  and  in  New  England  shcsr  that,   in  1950,  about 
three-fifths  of  them  sold  some  or  all  their  products  through  selling 
agents  and  that  more  than  one-third  sold  all  their  products  thro\;|sh 
these  agents  (1^). 

Hholesalers*  purchases  in  1939  accounted  for  about  14  percent  of 
the  ootton  yam  sold  by  yam  spinners.     This  yam  was  resold  in  turn  by 
wholesalers,  mainly  to  industrial  users,  but  sane  was  sold  to  other  whole- 
Milers,  retailers,  and  others.     Census  reports  on  cash-credit  analysis 
of  sales  by  wholesalers  in  1959  indicate  that  for  service,  and  limited- 
function  wholesalers  about  two-thirds  of  the  yam  was  sold  on  credit  for 
more  tlmn  50  days,  28  percent  on  credit  for  11  to  50  days,  and  very  aaall 
proportions  on  shorter-tims  credit  or  for  oash.     For  cotton  yams  sold 
through  the  manufacturers*    sales  branches,  about  one  eighth  was  sold  on 
credit  for  more  than  50  days,  78  percent  was  sold  on  credit  for  11  to 
50  days,  and  about  10  percent  on  credit  for  10  days  or  less  (18). 

Thread.-  Cotton  thread  represents  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  products  of  cotton  manufactures.     Census  reports  indicate  that 
cotton  thread  produced  by  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  in 
1959  was  valued  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  ths  yam  produced  for 
•ale  and  at  less  than  6  percent  of  th^  value  of  cotton  woven  goods  pro- 
duced. 
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Table  2     •-  Distribution  of  cotton- yam  manufacturers »  sales, 
by  classes  of  oustomerE,  Ihiited  States,   1939 


Customer 


Total  distributed  sales 


Industrial  users  \^  

Converters 

Hholesalers  and  jobbers  .... 
Spinners*  sales  offices  .... 

fixporters  V'  ••• • 

Retailers  Usoluding  ohainfl) 


Total  distributed  sales 


Indus tried  users 

Converters  • 

Wholesalers  and  jobbers  •.•• 
Spinners'  sales  offices  •••• 
Exporters  )i/  ....•.«....•... 
Retailers  Tineljading  chains ) 


Total 


1,666  ■ 
dollars 


Gray 
goods 

1,666 
dollars 


Finished 
goods 


1.666 
dollars 


159,553   loe,7l6    56,837 


95,930 

30,83U 
22,761 

6,171 
2,987 
1,1|.70 


2/5U,907 

30,23U 

13,065 

1,878 

1,981 

651 


i4l,023 

t,293 

1,006 
819 


Proportion  of  total 


distributed  sales 

Percexxt 


roent        Percent' 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


60.1 
18.9 
31^.3 

3.9 

1.9 

.9 


2/53.5 

29.U 

12.7 

1.8 

2.0 

.6 


72.2 

yiT^i 

7.6 
1.7 
1.U 


V  Also  includes  commercial,  professional,  and  institutional  usSi* 
^manufacturers,  railroads,  utilities,  gcvermental  bodies, 
hotels,  contractors,  eto.;. 

Z/  Sales  to  consumers  at  retail  combined  with  sales  to  indus- 
trial, etc.,  users  to  avoid  disclosure. 

V  Sales  to  converters  combined  with  sales  to  idiolesalers  and 
obbers  to  avoid  disclosure. 

Includes  sales  to  export  intermediaries  and  export  direct  to 
'\x^vrz  in  other  ooustries. 

ibstracted  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Distribution  of  Mann- 
faoturers'  Sales t  1939. 
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Thread,  produced  "by  twisting  several  strands  of  yams  together, 
usually  is  bleached,  dyed,  and  finished  before  it  is  sold  by  mills* 
Studies  of  the  Federal  Trade  Comniission,  as  reported  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Kconomio  Research,   indicate  that  three  large  fims  account  for 
about  86  or  90  percent  of  the  total  investment  in  the  thread  industry 
and  about  the   same  proportion  of  net  sales  (13)«     This  concentration  nas 
accounted  for  mainly  by  the  success  of  these  firms  in  producing  superior 
qualities  of  thread  and  selling  it  under  trade-roaiic*     Thread  for  home 
use  is  put  up  on  spools  ready  for  sale  to  ultimate  consumers*     Thread 
for  the   industrial  market  is  put  up  on  cones  and   sold  on  a  poundage 
basis*     Census  reports  on  the  distribution  of  manufacturers*   sales  shoir 
that  in  1939  sales  valued  at  35  percent  of  the  total  irent  to  industrial 
users,   27  percent  to  retailers,   23  percent  was  distributed  to  or 
through  manufacturer- owned  and  operated  outlets,  and  about  15  percent 
was  sold  to  wholesalers  and  Jobbers*     Less  than  2  percent  of  these 
sales  was  made  through  agents,  brokers,  and  commission  houses  (16)* 

Most  of  the  thread  manufacturers  distribute  their  products  through 
two  or  more  of  these  outlets*     Census  reports  indicate  that  in  1959  about 
74  percent  of  the  establishments  distributed  their  products  through  two 
or  more  outlets  and  26  percent  of  them  confined  their  sales  to  only  one 
outlet*     The  average  annual  volume  of  sales  per  establishment  that  was 
distributed  to  retailers  and  through  manufacturer* owned  and  operated 
outlets  was  much  greater  than  that  distributed  through  any  other  agency* 
In  1939  the  volume  per  establishment  averaged  $1,279,000  for  sales  to 
retailers  including  chains,  |1, 054, 000  for  products  (iistributed  through 
manufacturer* owned  and  operated  outlets,  $394,000  for  sales  to  industrial 
users,  $387,000  for  sales  to  wholesalers  and  Jo^^^s*  '^^  $29,000  for 
sales  to  other  agencies* 

Cloth**  Fabrics  as  they  come  from  the  looms  include  gray  goods 
made   from  imcolored  yams  and  colored  goods  made  from  colored  yams*     In 
1939,  according  to  census  reports,  colored*yam  cotton  goods  accounted 
for  about  10  percent  by  weight  and  gray  goods  90  percent  of  the  cotton 
goods  over  12  inches  wide  produced  by  manufacturers*     Colored  yam  goods 
usually  are  washed  and  calendered  or  put  through  other  related  finishing 
operations  by  the  manufacturer  before  they  are  ready  for  delivery  to 
customers*     Gray  goods,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  sold  as  suoh  or  they 
may  be  finished  or  fabricated  by  the  cotton  manuflacturer  before  they 
are  offered  for  sale*  ^ 

The  extent  of  integration  in  cotton*manufacturing  establishments 
is  indicated  by  census  reports  showing  that  in, 1959  about  56  percent  of 
manufacturers*   sales  of  woven  goods  was  accounted  for  by  gray  goods,  32 
percent  by  finished  fabrics,  and  12  percent  by  fabricated  products* 
About  92  percent  of  the  narrow  fabrics  was  sold  in  the  finished  form* 
Vertical  integration  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  cotton 
textiles  apparently  has  been  extended  considerably  since  the  beginning 
of  16rld  mar  II  (9)*     Fabricated  products  made  and  sold  by  mills 
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include  nightwear  and  other  finished  apparel  as  well  as  household 
supplies  such  as  sheets,  bedspreads  and  blankets,,  towels,  bath  mats 
and  wash  rags,  rugs,  table  cloths,  and  napkins*     Finished  fabrics  sold 
by  cotton  manufacturers  include  goods  made  from  colored  yam,   low- style 
goods  sold  to  wholesalers  and  retailers,  and  piece  goods  intended  for 
household  consumption* 

Manufacturer  outlets  for  woven  cotton  fabrics  are  largely 

accounted  for  by  sales  to  industrial  users,  converters,  and  wholesalers 

and  jobbers  but  considerable  proportions,  particularly  of  fabricated 

products  and  finished  goods,  are  sold  to  retailers  including  chains 

and  through  manufacturer- owned  and  operated  outlets*     Census  reports 

on  the  distribution  of  cotton  manufacturers*    sales   show  that  in  1939 

sales  valued  at  about  28  penjent  of  the  total  for  gray,   finished,  and 

fabricated  products  combined  were  made  to  industrial  users,   28  percent 

to  converters,   24  percent  to  wholesalers  and  Jobbers,   10  percent  to 

retailers  including  chains,   9  percent  through  manufacture r*owned  and 

operated  outlets,  and  1  percent  to  other  agencies   (table  3)*     About  59 

percent  of  the   establishments  distributed  their  predicts  through  only 

one  of  these  outlets  and  41  percent  of  them  distributed  their  products 

through  two  or  more  of  them. 

» 
The  average  annual  volume  of  sales  per  establishment  that  was 

distributed  through  manufacturer-owned  and  operated  outlets  was  much 

greater  than  that  distributed  through  any  other  agency.     In  1939  the 

volume  per  establishment  averaged  $1,426,000  for  products  distributed 

through  manufacturer- owned  and  operated  outlets  compared  with  averages 

of  $925,000  for  sales  to  converters,  |613,000  for  sales  to  industrial 

users,  $487,000  for  sales  to  wholesalers  and  Jobbers,  and  $461,000  for 

sales  to  retailers  including  chains  (16)* 

Manufacturers*    sales  of  woven  cotton  cloth  are  made  directly  by 
the  sales   staff  of  the  manufacturer,   or  through  agents,  brokers,  and 
commission  merchants,  or  through  a  combination  of  both  means*     Census 
reports  indicate  that  in  1939  about  44  percent  of  the  manufacturers 
of  woven  cotton  goods   sold  through  agents,  brokers,  and  commission 
merchants  and  about  26  percent  of  them  sold  exclusively  through  these 
intermediaries*     The  value  of  the  product  sold  through  these  intenne diaries 
totaled  about  43  percent  of  total  manuifacturers*    sales   (16)* 

Information  relative  to  method  of  sales  employed  by  Southern  and 
New  England  cloth  mills,  classified  by  number  of  spindles  in  place, 
assembled  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  shows  that  in 
1930  about  24  percent  of  the  mills  made  their  sales  direct,  71  percent 
through  selling  agents,  and  5  percent  direct  and  through  selling  agents 
(table  4).     The  proportion  that  sold  direct  increased  from  less  than 
20  percent  for  mills  with  fewer  than  30,000  spindles  in  place  to  more 
than  50  percent  for  mills  with  100,000  or  more   spindles  in  place*     The 
proportion  of  the  mills  that  sold  through  agents  decreased  from  more  than 
three-fourths  for  those  with  fewer  than  30,000  spindles  in  place  to  less 
than  50  percent  for  those  with  100,000  or  more  spindles  in  place*     The 
proportion  of  the  mills  that  used  both  methods  varied  irregularly  with 
the  number  of  spindles  in  place*      Similar  data  for  more  recent  years  are 
not  available* 
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Table  3—  Diitribution  of  ootton  cloth  mflnuf aoturers •  sales,  by 
elasses  of  customers,  and  by  kinds  of  products.  United  States, 

^^ ; i i ,  ,1  gabri- 

m^  -,  Gray      Finished,  ^^^.^ 

Cu.tc».r  Otttlrt.  .Trtl     ;     go^aJjoodsLg^ 

— ,  1,600 I75CC      17533       1,000 

idollars      dollar*  dollTS     dollara 

Total  salaa  '*  807,060      m,9ZT.  263.277    9U.862 

Comrartar* «  222,857      205,535     17,322         --- 

ii^lrt^T..  .ilea  offioa.  ..    7U,X«        23,028    20,061    31,0^ 
5!l^t«.8  2/ 79,810         6,312    37,1|26    3U,072 

^:iy .!(..:::::::: 11:532    5,825  11,932    575 

•  Proportion  of  total  salee 

sPeroen^      Peroent  Ferosnt     Peroenb 

total  sal «  lOO'O  ^'°      1°°*°        ^°°'*' 

t 

Industrial  users  3/ I  27.8  25.0  U.O  k.7 

Conrerters »  27.6  ^5.8  6.6  --- 

Iholesalers  and  jobbers 2U.1  21.0  28.7  26.0 

Manufacturers'  sales  offices  .t  9.2  5»1  7.6  >f«o 

S:?Slers2/ i  9.9  1.8  1^2  35.9 

Other  2/ .7. •  l-i*  1.3  1-9  -6 

1/  Also  includes  ooBimeroial,  professional,  and  institwtional 
"^ers  (mamifacturers,  railroads,  utilities,  goTemaental  bodies, 
hotels,  contractors,  etc.) 

2/  Including  chains  •  ^  j.    v 

J/  Includes  sales  to  export  intermediaries,  escport  direct  to  buy- 
W9  in  other  countries,  and  consumers  at  retail.  ^ 

ibstracted  from  Distribution  of  Manufacturers'  Sales »  1939, 
Census  of  Business,  Vol*  v* 
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Table  4—  Number  of  ootton-cloth  mills  in  the  South  and  in  New  England,  by 
method  of  sale  employed  and  by  number  of  spindles  in  place.  United  States, 
1930 


Spindles 

Method  of 

sale  employed 

in  place 

*■"" 

:       Direct 

:        Selling 

:     Direct  and 

All 

;     sales  1/ 

:         agent 

: selling  agent 

Niimber 

Number 

Niamber 

Nxmiber 

Number 

All • 

a  #  e 

33^ 

80 

235 

17 

Urw^er  10.000    •■•• 

40 

7 

32 

1 

10,000  to   19,999 

74 

8 

61 

5 

20,000  to  29,999 

46 

9 

35 

2 

30,000  to  39,999 

25 

5 

16 

4 

40,000  to  49,999 

25 

5 

19 

1 

50,000  to  69,999 

86 

8 

27 

1 

70,000  to  99,999 

56 

12 

22 

2 

100,000  to  149,999   j 

50 

16 

13 

1 

150,000  and  over 

•  •  3 

20 

10 

10 

.     0 

Proportion  of  mills 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All 

100.0 

24.1 

70.8 

5.1 

Under  10.000   .••■ 

100.0 

17.5 

80.0 

2.5 

10,000  to  19,999 

100.0 

10.8      . 

82.4 

6.8 

20,000  to  29,999 

100.0 

19.6 

76.1 

4.3 

30,000  to  39,999 

100.0 

20.0 

64.0 

16.0 

40,000  to  49,999 

100.0 

20.0 

76.0 

4.0 

50,000  to  69,999 

100.0 

22.2 

75.0 

2.8 

70,000  to  99,999 

100.0 

33.3 

61.1 

5.6 

100,000  to  149,999    : 

100.0 

53.4 

43.3 

3.3 

150,000  and  over 

•  a  t 

100.0 

50.0 

50.0 

.0 

1/  The  "direct  sales"  classification  includes  mills  which  operate  their  own 
sales  organization. 

Abstracted  from  or  based  on  Merchandising  of  Cotton  Textiles  -  Methods 
and  Organization,  by  Melvin  T.  Cope  land  and  Edmund  P.  Learned.  Harvard 
University,  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  92  pp.  illus.  (1933). 
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The  distribution  of  manufacturers'    sales  of  woTsn  cotton  fabrics 
"Taries  with  the  kind  of  product.     In  1939  about  56  percent  of  the 
fabricated  products  was  sold  to  retailers,  33  percent  iras  distributed 
through  manufacturer-owned  and  operated  outlets,   26  percent  was  sold  to 
wholesalers  and  jobbers,  and  5  percent  to  other  agencies.     During  the 
same  year,  41  percent  of  the  finished  goods  was  sold  to  industrial 
users   (including  manufacturers  of  apparel  and  household  goods),   29 
percent  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers,   14  percent  to  retailers,  and  16 
percent  to  all  other  agencies.      Similar  data  for  gray  goods  show  that 
46  percent  was  sold  to  converters,   25  percent  to  industrial  users,  21 
percent  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  and  8  percent  was  distributed  throxigh 
other  outlets   (16). 

Knitted  cloth  accounted  for  about  9  percent  of  total  sales  by 
knit-goods  manufacturers  in  1939,  according  to  census  reports.     About 
71  percent  of  this  cloth  was  sold  to  industrial  users,   16  percent  to 
wholesalers  and  jobbers,  8  percent  to  retailers,  and  5  percent  through 
other  oirtlets.     Gray-gooda  markets  for  knit  goods  are  relatively  un- 
important as  most  of  the  knit  goods  are  I'inished  by  the  mills  before 
they  are  sold.     Piece  dyeing  was  developed  for  full-fashioned  hosiery 
as  early  as  1918,  but  a  gray-goods  market  for  these  products  was  not 
developed  until  the  early  1930* s.     In  recent  years,  considerable  pro- 
portions of  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  have  been  finished  by  mills  other 
than  those  that  did  the  knitting,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  finishing 
is  done  through  con'verters.     Most  of  the  unfinished  hosiery  is  sold  to 
or  knit  on  commission  for  other  mills  who  usually  finish  it  in  their 
own  plants.     Some  hosiery  is  sold  unfinished  to  converters  and  others 
who  have  it  finished  on  commission.     Gray-goods  markets  for  seamless 
hosiery  are  limited  mainly  to  relatiyely  small  quantities  knit  on 
oommission  for  hosiery  mills.     Some  knit  underwear  fabrics  are  sold  in 
the  gray,  but  the  volxime  is  relatively  small   (2). 

The  marketing  of  gray  cloth  to  oon-verters  is  mostly  oonoentrated 
in  the  hands  of  relatively  few  selling  agents  and  brokers  whose  main 
offices  are  in  New  York  City.     Sales  to  oonTerters  usually  are  made  by 
selling  agents  or  mill-selling  offices  through  cloth  brokers*     The 
function  of  these  brokers  is  to  bring  the  converters  and  mill-selling 
representatives  together.     Mill  sales  of  gray  goods  to  industrial  users 
usually  are  made  directly  by  mills  or  through  agents  on  the  basis  of 
specifications.  * 

Large  proportions  of  cotton  gray  goods  are  bleached,  mercerised, 
dyed,  printed,   or  finished  in  other  ways  before  they  are  used  by  cutters 
and  others.     In  1939,  according  to  census  reports,  480  establishments 
were  primarily  engaged  in  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles  (except  woolen 
and  worsted).      Some  of  these  finishing  establishments  are  owned  by  or 
affiliated  with  spinners,  knitters,  weavers,  or  converters,  but  the 
great  majority  of  them  were  independent  enterprises  which  specialise 
in  finishing   (2).     Some  finishers  buy  gray  goods,  finish  them,  and 
resell  them.     "Sut  most  of  them  do  finishing  on  cosmission  for  con-verters^ 
weavers,  cutters,  or  wholesalers.     Some  establishments  combine  the  two 
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methods  by  buying  somt  goods  and  finishing  them  and  finishing  other  goods 
on  oommission.  High-style  goods  which  require  considerable  care  in  the 
selection  of  appropriate  patterns,  colors,  and  finishes  usually  are 
styled  and  finished  by  or  under  the  direction  of  converters.  Some  of 
this  styling  and  finishing  is  done  by  converting  establishments  operated 
as  parts  of  vertical  mill  integrations  but  most  of  it  is  done  by 
independent  converters. 

Census  reports  on  distribution  of  sales  outlets  for  establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles  (except  woolen  and 
worsted)  show  that  in  1939  about  48  percent  of  the  products  was  sold  to 
industrial  users  (including  apparel  and  household  goods  manufacturers), 
28  percent  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  16  percent  through  the  establish- 
ments* own  sales  offices,  and  small  proportions  to  converters,  exporters, 
and  retailers  (table  6).  About  three-fourths  of  the  establishments 
sold  exclusively  through  one  outlet  and  one-fourth  sold  through  two  or 
more  outlets.  About  19  percent  of  these  establishments  sold  through 
agents,  brokers,  and  commission  merchants,  and  11  p<drcent  of  them  sold 
exclusively  through  these  agencies.  The  value  of  the  sales  through 
these  agencies  totaled  about-  24  percent  of  total  distributed  sales* 

A  substantial  part  of  the  cotton  cloth  is  handled  by  wholesalers. 
Census  reports  show  that  in  1939  about  24  percent  of  cotton  manufactur- 
ers* sales,  16  percent  of  sales  of  cloth  by  knit  goods  manufacturers, 
and  28  percent  of  the  sales  of  establishments  dyeing  and  finishing 
textiles  (except  woolen  and  worsted)  were  made  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers. 
Census  reports  on  distribution  of  sales  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  1939  by 
classes  of  customers  show  that  for  service  and  limited- function  whole- 
salers about  43  percent  of  their  sales  was  to  industrial  users»  22  percent 
to  retailers,  14  percent  to  other  wholesalers,  and  11  percent  to  export 
intermediaries  and  to  buyers  in  foreign  countries.  For  manufacturers' 
sales  branches,  about  69  percent  of  the  sales  was  to  wholesalers,  29 
percent  to  industrial  users,  6  percent  to  export  intermediaries,  and 
small  proportions  to  retailers  and  others.  About  60  percent  of  the  sales 
of  manufacturers*  sales  offices'was  to  industrial  users,  26  percent  to 
wholesalers,  10  percent  to  retailers,  and  small  proportions  to  others. 
Similar  reports  on  outlets  for  cloth  handled  by  agents  and  brokers  show 
that  52  percent  was  sold  to  wholesalers,  36  percent  to  industrial  users, 
11  percent  to  retailers,  and  small  proportions  to  others  (18). 

Some  wholesalers  sold  cotton  piece  goods  through  agents,  brokers, 
and  commission  merchants,  but  the  proportions  of  the  total  number  making 
use  of  these  agencies  and  of  the  total  volume  of  sales  handled  through 
them  were  relatively  small.  Census  reports  show  that  in  1939  about  12 
percent  of  the  service  and  limited- function  wholesalers  who  handle 
cotton  piece  goods  sold  through  agents,  brokers,  and  commission  merchants. 
Sales  through  -these  agencies  averaged  about  34  percent  of  total  sales  by 
establishments  reporting  sales  by  these  means  but  they  amounted  to  only 
about  8  percent  of  total  sales  by  all  service  and  limited- function 
wholesalers.  The  average  annual  volume  of  sales  of  cotton  piece  goods 
by  wholesalers  who  reported  sales  through  agents,  brokers,  and  commission 
merchants  was  about  89  percent  greater  than  for  other  wholesalers  (]£). 
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Tabl«  5*«  Sales  distributed  by  classes  of  oustomers  for 

establishneiats  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles  (except  woolen 
and  worsted^  United  States,  1939  ' 


Customer  outlets 


Total  sales  

Establishmenbs  own  sales  offices 

Wholesalers  and  jobbers  • • 

Converters  for  resale  •••• 

EjcporteFS  "^  •••••• •••••••• 

Retailers  Tisclu<^iAS  ohaiitf)   ••• 
Industrial  users  \^ •••••• 


Total  sales  ••••••• • 

Sstablishmanbs  own  sales  offices 
Hholesalers  and  Jobbers  •••• 

Converters  for  resale  •••••• 

Reporters  V  

Retailers  tiscludiz^  chains) 
Industrial  users  U/  ••••••.• 


All 


dollars 
86,596 


Gray       ^Finished 
goods       goods  l/ 

— 17555" 


1,6W 
dollars 


dollars 


13.799  72,799 

2U.336         1,135  2/fe3,20i 

3.921         3,921  y 

2,03U            572  l>62 

1,071           —  1,071 

J4l,190         8,171  33.019 


Proportion  of  total  sales 


liWoezxt       Peroenb       Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


26.1 

8.2 

4.5 

28.U 

^^ 

k.z 

1.2 

••• 

U7.6 

59.2 

100.0 

1.5 
145.3 


E 


Fabricated  products  ccmbizied  with  finished  goods  to  avoid 
isolosure* 

2/  Sales  to  co^iverters  combined  with  sales  to  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  to  avoid  disclosure. 

V  Includes  sales  to  export  inbermediaries  and  exports  direct  to 
biyers  in  other  countries. 
l^Also  includes  comaercial,  professional,   and  industrial  users. 

Abstracted  from  Distribution  of  Manufacturers'  Sales,  1939. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  United  States  I'epartment  of  Cosoneroe,  loth 
Census  of  the  United  States,   19140. 
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Cash-credit  analysis  of  the   sales  of  cotton  piece  goods  by 
imolesalers  show  that  in  1939  most  of  them  were  made  on  credit  for  more 
than  30  days.      For  service  and  limited- function  wholesalers  about  82 
percent  of  the   sales  were  made  on  credit  for  more  than  30  days,   11  per- 
cent on  credit   for  11  to  30  days,   6  percent  for  10  days  or  less,  and  a 
very  small  proportion  was  made  on  a  cash  basis.     Manufacturers'    sales 
branches  made  'about  73  percent  of  their  sales  of  cotton  piece  goods  on 
credit  for  more  than  30  days,   16  percent  for  11  to  30  days,  11  Percent 
for  10  days  or  less,  and  a  very  small  proportion  for  spot  cash  (1^). 

Charges  or  Costs  Involved 

Tarn.-  The  charges  or  costs  involved  in  distributing  cotton  yam 
usually""cover  the   selling  expenses  of  yam  manufacturers,   including 
conmiissions  for  selling  agents,  brokers,  and  commission  merchants,  as 
well  as  margins  for  wholesalers,  including  manufacturers'    sales  branches 
or  offices,  and  other  intermediaries.     According  to  census   reports,  in 
1979  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  cotton  yam  was  distributed  by  manu- 
facturers to  industrial  users,  converters,  exporters,  and  retailers. 
Data  for  113  spinning  companies  show  that  selling  expenses  of  manufac- 
turers, including  bad  debts  and  commissions  to  agents,  brokers,  and 
commission  merchants,  averaged  about  4.7  percent  of  net  sales  in  1936.   2/ 

These  expenses  ranged  from  4.3  percent  of  the   selling  price  for 
spinning  mills  that  produced  carded  cotton  yams  40»  s  or  coarser  to   6.9 
percent  for  mills  spinning  combed  yams  finer  than  40»s.     Data  on  selling 
prices,  costs,  and  margins  for  12  combed  cotton-yam  mills  show  that,  in 
April  and  July  1941,   commissions  and  discounts  averaged  about  5  percent 
of  the   selling  price  of  the  yam  (£).     The  commissions  that  were  paid  to 
agents  vary  with  the  number  and  kinds  of  services  performed  but  the  most 
common  commission  paid  for  a  combination  of  selling  and  financial   services 
is   said  to  be  about  5  percent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  yam  (£). 
Brokers'   commissions  ordinarily  amount  to  about  2  percent  of  the  selling 
price. 

Infonnation  relative  to  variations  in  selling  expenses  on  the 
basis  of  the  volume  of  business  of  the  yam  manufacturer  is  not  complete. 
Data  assembled  by  the   Federal  Trade  Tommission  on  expenses  of  cotton-yam 
manufacturers  by  sise  of  textile  investment  show  selling  expenses  com- 
bined with  administrative  and  general  expenses.      For  the  113  companies 
combined,   selling  expenses  accounted  for  about  two- thirds  of  the  total 
for  selling,  administrative,  and  general  expenses.     These  combined  expenses 
accounted  for  considerably  larger  proportions  of  total  sales  for  the 
smaller  than  for  the  larger  companies.     3/     For  all  classes  of  yams 
combined,  the  proportion  of  total  sales  accounted  for  by  these  combined 


Fl: 


2/  United  States  Inderal  Trade  Commission.  Textile  Industries  in  the 

rst  Half  of  1936.  Part  I,  The  Cotton  Textile.  Industry,  Including  Thread, 
Cordage,  and  Twine.  1937  (Processed. ) 
3/  tnited  States  ^deral  Trade  Commission.  (See  footnote  2,  p.  16.) 
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expenses  averaged  8*7  percent  for  companies  with  textile  inyestments  of 
less  that  $100,000  compared  with   6.1  percent  for  companies  with  textile 
inTestments  of  $800,000  to  $19  599,999.     It  is  not  known  to  what  extent 
differences  in  kinds  and  amounts  of  services  rendered  also  ^varied  with 
the  sise  of  investment* 

Ascertaining  the  charges  for  or  costs  of  selling  cotton  yam 
through  wholesalers  is  hindered  by  the  fact  that  in  census  reports 
the  data  on  operating  e:q>ense8  of  wholesaling  cotton  yam  are  combined 
with  similar  data  for  rayon,   sill^,  woolen,  and  worsted  yams.     In  1939, 
according  to  census  reports,  operating  expenses  of  wholesaling  these  yams 
averaged  4.1  percent  of  net  sales  for  manufacturers*    sales  offices,  7.1 
percent  for  manufacturers*    sales  branehes,  and  8.9  percent  for  service 
and  limited-function  wholesalers.     These  expenses  include  pay  rolls  buf 
do  not  include  any  payments  to  active  proprietors  of  unincorporated 
businesses,  but  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  these  active  proprietors  to 
the  number  of  employees  was  small. 

the  proportions  of  the  selling  price  of  the  yam  accounted  for 
by  operating  CTpenses  of  wholesalers  varied  considerably  with  the  volume 
of  sales  (table   6).     In  1959,  according  to  census  reports,  the  annual 
volume  of  sales  of  yam  per  wholesaler  ranged  from  less  than  $10,000  to 
more  than  $2,000,000.     Operating  expenses,   including  pay  rolls  but  not 
including  any  payment  to  active  proprietors  of  unincorporated  businesses, 
ranged  from  6.6  percent  of  net  sales  for  wholesalers  with  annuel    '^olumea 
of  sales  of  $2,000,000  and  over  to  21.2  percent  for  wholesalers  with 
annual  volume  of  sales  of  less  than  $10,000.     The  ratio  of  the  number 
of  active  proprietors  to  the  number  of  employees  was  much  smaller  for 
the  larger  than  for  the  smaller  wholesalers.     It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  the  kinds  and  amount?  of  services  rendered  also  varied  with  the 
Tolune  of  sales. 

Table  6.*  Number  of  establishments,  volume  of  sales,  and  operating 
expenses   for  wholesalers  of  yaxn,  by  sise  group,   1989 


Business-size  group 


^totabl^Jh-' 
ments 


Sales 


:   Operating  expenses  - 
t   .  « Proportion 


Amounts 


»of  sales 


t  Hunber 
t 

All I  157 

$2,000,000  and  over 5 

$1,000,000  -  $1,999,999  t  7 

$600,000  -  $999,999 ,...t  19 

$500,000  .  $499,999 >  16 

$200,000  -  $299,999  «««.A....t  15 

$100,000  -  $199,999 t  13 

$60,000  •  $99,999 t  24 

$10,000  -  $49,999 i  43 

Uiider  $10,000 s  16 

t 

Abstracted  I'rbm  WhoUiiil^  Trad*,  U^R^Ug  6f 

the  United  States. 


1,000 
dollars 

66,154 

27,S70 

10,529 

12,749 

6,470 

5,351 

1,661 

1^982 

1,158 

104 


1.000 
dollars 

5,457 

l,61d 

715 

1,107 

719 

667 

228 

558 

226 

22 


Percent 


8.5 
TIE- 


6.9 
S.T 

iia 

17.0 
15.7 
17.1 
19.8 
21.2 


Umiflftgg,   1^39,  ibCh  U^n^ua  M' 
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An  analysis  of  the  operating  expenses  of  wholesale  yam  merchants 
with  annml  volumes  of  sales  of  $100,000  or  more  shows  the  rslative 
importance  of  the  items  included  and  how  these  items  -yary  with  the  volume 
of  sales  (table  7).     Administrative  and  selling  expenses  account  for 
about  64  percent  of  the  total  expenses,  but  delivery,  warehouse,  oeci5>ancy, 
and  other  ejcpenses  are  important  items.     The  proportion  of  »«^  »*l*f 
accounted  for  by  each  item  of  expense,  except  "other,"  was  substantially 
less  for  wholesalers  with  volumes  of  sales  of  $1,000,000  or  more  than 
for  wholesalers  with  volumes  of  sales  of  less  than  $200,000. 

Thread..  Information  regarding  the  charges  or  costs  Involved  in 
distribirting  cotton  thread  is  confined  chiefly  to  limited  data  on  selling 
expenses  and  bad  debts  for  thread-manufacturing  companies.     «»P0f^8 /^    * 
the  Psderal  Trade  Connission  show  that  during  the  first  half  of  1956 
selling  expenses,  including  commissions  and  bad  debts,  averaged  15.3 
percent  of  total  net  sales  for  18  cotton-thread-manufacturing  companies 
and  9  percent  for  14  finishing  and  spooling  companies.     4/     Infonnatlon 
is  not  complete  enough  to  indicate  the  services  for  which  these  charges 
were  made  and  the  relation  of  these  services  and  charges  to  the  site 
and  organiEational  set-up  of  the  companies.     There  is  very  little 
specific  information  regarding  charges  or  costs  of  wholesaling  and 
retailing  thread. 

Cloth.-  To  indicate  the  charges  or  costs  of  distributing  cotton 
cloth  involves  a  consideration  of  the  marketing  agencies  involved,  the 
kinds  of  goods  distributed,  and  the  marketing  services  rendered. 
Selling  expenses  of  manufacturers  include  those  for  selling  gray  goods 
to  converters,  industrial  usert,  wholesalers,  and  othersf  those  for 
selling  finished  fabrics  to  industrial  users,  wholesalers,   retailers, 
and  others;  and  those  for  selling  fabricated  products  to  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  others.     The  combined  selling  expenses  of  cotton-textile 
manufacturing  corporations,  as  reported  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
averaged  2.9  percent  of  total  sales  in  1939  and  3.4  percent  in  1940.     6/ 
The  proportion  of  total  sales  accounted  for  by  selling  expenses  rang*»d 
from  less  than  1  percent  for  some  corporations  to  more  than  7  percent 
for  others. 

Data  for  cotton-textile  raanufar turing  companies,  assembled  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,   show  that  during  the  first  half  of  1936 
selling  expenses  and  bad  debts  averaged   6.7  percent  of  total  sales  for 
67  weaving  companies  and  3.6  percent  for  264  combined  spinning  and 
weaving  companies.     6/    These  proportions  varied  considerably  with  the 
kinds  of  products  manufactured  and  sold.     Selling  expenses  and  bad  debts   - 
averaged  8.1  percent  of  the  selling  price  of  towels  and  toweling  sold 
by  five  weaving  mills  and  3.8  percent  of  the  price  of  upholstery  fabrics 
sold  by  three  weaving  mills.     The  proportion  of  the  selling  price  of 
the  product  accounted  for  by  selling  expenses  and  bad  debts  averaged 

4/     United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission.      (See   footnote  2,   p.  16.) 
5/     United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission.     Industrial  Corporation 
ieport  3^- Cotton  Textile  Manufacturing  Corporations.     1941  and  194Z 

(Processed.)  o  tr   \ 

6/    United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission.   (See  footnote  Z,  p.   io.; 
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6.3  percent  for  cottpn  ducV  sold  by  six  oowhined  spj.nning  and  weaving 
mills;  4.6  percent  for  sheeting,  drills,  and  Jeans  sold  by  16  mills; 
2.5  percent  for  print  cloth  and  yam  fabrics  sold  by  27  mills;  1.7 
percent  for  fine  cotton  goods  such  as  cambrics,  dimities,  lawns,  and 
other  fabrics  usually  woven  from  combed  cotton  yams  sold  by  14  millsi 
4  percent  for  coarse  colored  cottons  such  as  denims,  tickings,  and 
suiting  sold  by  11  mills;  and  4.7  percent  for  napped  goods  sold  by  five 
mills. 

Selling  expenses  of  cotton  manufacturers  for  specialised  kinds 
of  coarse  and  fine  goods  in  1941,  and  for  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and 
bolster  cases  in  1942,  show  considerable  variations  (£).  The  pro- 
portion of  the  net  selling  price  of  coarse  goods  accomited  for  by 
selling  expenses  ranged  from  2.6  percent  for  cheesecloth,  print  cloth, 
broadcloth,  and  JeanS  to  6.6  percent  for  Army  duck.  For  fine  goods, 
the  proportions  ranged  from  2.4  percent  for  lawns  to  3.8  percent  for 
filling  sateen.  The  proportion  of  the  total  costs  of  the  finished 
articles  accounted  for  by  selling  expenses  ranged  from  3  percent  for 
type  112  sheets  to  4.8  percent  for  type  140  sheets.  Similar  proportions 
for  pillowcases  ranged  from  3.8  percent  for  type  128  to  4.4  percent  for 
type  140,  and  for  bolster  cases  they  ranged  from  4.1  percent  for  type  128 
to  4.6  percent  for  type  140. 

The  kinds  and  amounts  of  marketing  services  rendered  by  cotton 
manufacturers  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  items  of  cost  included 
cannot  be  ascertained  adequately  from  the  available  information.  Many 
of  these  manufacturers  make  use  of  selling  agents,  brokers,  and  commis- 
sion merchants.  Reports  indicate  that  agents'  conmissions  usually  vary 
with  the  services  performed  from  2  to  6  percent  of  the  selling  price  of 
the  goods.  Brokers'  commissions  usually  range  from  0.6  to  1  percent  of 
the  sales  value  of  the  product  (£). 

Charges  or  costs  involved  in  distributing  cotton  cloth  include 
those  for  converters  and  finishers  and  wholesalers  of  piece  goods  as 
well  as  those  for  cotton  manufacturers.  Large  proportions  of  woven 
gray  goods  are  sold  by  cotton  manufacturers  to  converters  irtio  finish 
them  and  in  turn  resell  them  to  industrial  users,  wholesalers,  and 
others.  Selling  expenses  for  textile  dyeing  and  finishing  (except  woolen 
and  worsted)  coiTporations  averaged  3.2  percent  of  total  sales  in  1939  and 
3  percent  in  1940.  ij    Data  for  cot ton- textile  dyeing  and  finishing 
companies  during  the  first  half  of  1936  show  that  selling  e^enses  and 
bad  debts  averaged  2.7  percent  of  net  sales  for  10  stock  companies  and 
2.4  percent  for  77  aommission  companies.  ZJ     In  1954  selling  agents' 
commissions  for  finished  print  cloth  accounted  for  2.3  percent  of  the 
value  for  bleached  cloth,  2.1  percent  for  dyed  cloth,  1.8  percent  for 
cloth  printed  with  one  color  and  30  percent  coverage,  and  1.6  percent 
for  cloth  printed  with  four  colors  and  75  percent  coverage  (20). 
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TJ    United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission.      (See  footnote  6,  p.   17.) 
^    United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission.      (See  footnote  2,  p.  16.) 
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Information  on  costs  of  specified  kinds  of  cloths  in  regular 
mill  finish  and  on  costs  of  sanforising,   shrinking,  and  selling  shows 
that  in  1941  the   finishers'    selling  costs  averaged  5«8  percent  of  the 
total  costs  for  all  kinds  of  cloth  combined.     For  denims,  the  proportions 
ranged  from  2*9  percent  for  0«D*  denims  to  5.6  percent  for  white-back  and 
hickory- stripes.     The  proportions  for  other  cloths  averaged   6.4  percent 
for  covert,   10.4  percent  for  whipcord,  and  10.9  percent  for  chambrays  (£)• 

Census  reports  indicate  that  in  1939  operating  expenses  of  whole- 
salers of  cotton  piece  goods  averaged  10*5  percent  of  total  sales  for 
service  and  limited- function  wholesalers,   5*4  percent  for  manufacturers* 
sales  branches,  4*5  percent   for  manufacturers*    sales  offices,  and  2*5 
percent   for  agents  and  brokers*    Wholesalers  handle  both  gray  and  finished 
cloth,  most  of  i^ich  is  obtained  frcM  cotton  manufacturers  and  finishers 
but  considerable  proportions  are  obtained  from  other  i4iolesalers« 

Operating  expenses  per  dollar  of  sale  for  ii^olesalers  of  cotton 
piece  goods  vary  considerably  with  the  business-size  group  of  the  i4iole- 
salers*     Census  reports  for  1939  show  that  operating  expenses  for  whole- 
salers of  cotton  piece  goods  ranged  from  6«7  percent  of  total  sales  for 
wholesalers  with  ▼blumss  of  sales  of  $1,000,000  and  over  to  15*3  percent 
for  those  wiHi   volumes  of  sales  of  $10,000  to  $60,000  (table  8).     These 
operating  expenses  include  pay  roll,  but  they  do  not  include  compensation 
for  active  proprietors  of  unincorporated  busiuBsses.     The  number  of  active 
proprietors  averaged  about  14  percent  of  the  average  number  of  employees 
and  ranged  from  about  3  percent  for  wholesalers  with  volumes  of  sales 
of  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  to  more  than  250  percent  for  wholesalers  with 
Tolumes  of  sales  of  $1,000  to  $10,000. 

Table  8.-  Hunber  of  establishments,  volume  of  sales,  and  operating 
expenses  for  wholesalers  of  cotton  piece  goods,  by  sise  group,  1939 

~;              ;                               'Establish-^        ,  ,          '   operating  ^gpenges- 
Business-site  group              :          ^^          :        Sales      •     Amounts    '   P';opof^io»^ 
I t :         :   of  sales 

-  ;  r;;ooo  1,000 

i  Number  dollars  dollars  Percent 

t 

All t  282 64,752  6,3*29 11.6 

$1,000,000  and  over t  ?  10,638  71?  ETf 

$500,000  -  $999,999 .:  25  17,547  1,998  11.4 

$300,000  -  $499,999 >  26  9,161  1,178  12.9 

$200,000  -  $299,999 i  21  5,179  771  14.9 

$100,000  -  $199,999 »  44  6,176  791  12.8 

$50,000  -  $99,999 t  48  3,5l7  491  14.0 

$10,000  -  $49,999 s  86  2,366  361  15.3 

Under  $10,000 t  26  168  22  13.1 

•  _ 

Abstracted  from  Wholesale  Trade,   Census  of  Business,  1939,  leth  Census  of  the 
United  States. 

Information  relative  to  the  items  of  costs  included  in  operating 
e3q>enses  of  wholesalers  «f  cotton  piece  goods  is  limited  mainly  to  those 
for  establishments  with  annual  volumes  of  sales  of  $100,000  or  more. 
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Census  reports  on  the  analysis  of  operating  expenses  of  wholesale  merchants 
show  that  in  1939  administrative  expenses  accounted  for  about  37  percent; 
selling,  26  percent;   occupancy,   11  percent;   delivery,  10  percent;  ware- 
housing, 7  percent;  and  all  other,   9  percent,  of  total  operating  expenses 
(table  9).     The  proportions  of  total  sales  accounted  for  by  administrative 
and  occupancy  expenses  were  substantially  less  for  the  larger  than  for 
the  smaller  establishments,  but  those  for  the  other  items  of  expense 
varied  irregularly  with  volume  of  sales. 

Means  and  Importance  of  Increasing  Efficiency, 
Itoducing  Costs,  and  Expanding  Outlets 

Means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  and  of  reducing  the  costs  of 
distributing  partially  manufactured  cotton  products  include  methods  of 
increasing  general  efficiency  of  the  individual  agencies  and  the   con- 
centration of  the   services  in  the  hands  of  the  agencies  or  combination 
of  agencies  that  are  relatively  best  adapted  to  rendering  them.     Methods 
of  increasing  general  efficiency  of  individual  establishments  include 
problems  of  organisation  and  operation,  personnel  selection  and  manage- 
ment,  location  of  place  of  business  and  facilities  used,  kinds  of  services 
rendered  and  volume  of  operation,  and  purchase  and  sales  policies.     Bub 
the  information  relating  to  the  various  phases  of  the  problems  involved 
is  so  limited  that  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  feasible  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  margins  for  distributing  these  products  by 
improvements  in  the  general  efficiency  of  individual  establishments  can- 
not be  indicated  very  definitely. 

The  smaller  proportion  of  total  sales  accounted  for  by  operating 
expenses  of  the  larger  than  of  the  smaller  wholesalers  indicates  that 
the  costs  of  distributing  intermediate  cotton  products  might  be  reduced 
somewhat  if  the  volume  of  business  for  many  wholesalers  were  increased. 
In  1939,  for  example,  total  operating  expenses  of  wholesale  yam 
merchants  decreased  from  an  average  of  more  than  16  percent  of  the 
selling  price  for  concerns  with  annual  sales  of  less  than  $300,000  to 
6  percent  for  those  with  annual  sales  of  $1,000,000  and  over.     Similar 
data  for  wholesalers  of  cotton  piece  goods  show  decreases  in  average 
operating  expenses  from  an  average  of  more  than  13  percent  of  total  sales 
for  establishments  with  annual  sales  of  less  than  $500,000  to  9.4  percent 
for  those  with  annual   sales  of  $500,000  and  over.     But  it  is  not  known 
to  what  extent  these  differences  in  operating  expenses  may  be  accounted 
for  by  differences  in  services  rendered. 

A  oOTiparison  of  the  expenses  of  wholesaling  yam  and  piece  goods 
through  manufacturers*    sales  offices,  manufacturers*    sales  branches,  and 
service  and  limited- function  wholesalers  suggests  that  some  reductions 
in  distribution  oosts  might  be  made,  in  some  instances  at  least,  by 
integration  of  the  manufacturing  and  distributing  fimotions.     Operating 
expenses  of  wholesaling  cotton  yam  in  1959,  according  to  csnsus  reports, 
averaged  4.1  percent  of  net  sales  for  manufacturers*   sales  offices,  7.1 
percent  for  nanuffccturers*    sales  branches,  and  8.9  percent  for  service 
and  limited- function  wholesalers.     Operating  expenses  of  wholesaling 
cotton  piece  goods,  in  1939,  averaged  4.5  percent  of  net  sales  for 
manufacturers*   sales  offices,  5.4  percent  for  manufacturers*   sales  branches. 
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and  10*5  percent  for  service  and  limited- function  wholesalers.     Infor- 
mation available  is  not  adequate  for  determining  to  irtiat  extent  these 
differences  in  operating  expenses  are  accounted  for  by  differences  in 
kinds  of  products  handled  and  in  the  services  rendered* 

The  reduction  of  "unneoessaxy"  services,  the  use  of  quality- 
standards  as  a  basis  for  sale  on  description,  vertical  and  horitontal 
combinations,  and  other  means  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
distributing  partially  manufactured  cotton  products  as  well  as  those 
for  consumers*   goods  made  of  cotton.     These  means  are  discussed  in 
more  detail  in  another  section  of  this  report* 

The  influence  of  reducing  costs  of  distributing  intermediate 
cotton  products  on  the  retail  value  of  the  finished  products  is  rela- 
tively small.     A  reduction  of  say  25  percent,  for  exaii^)le,  in  these 
costs  would  amount  on  the  average  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  retail 
value  of  the  finished  products.     But  the  importance  of  such  reductions 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  influence  on  costs  to  intermediate  and 
final  processors  and  distributors  may  be  very  much  greater  than  these 
figures  might  imply. 

Products  for  Ultimate  Consumers 

Cotton  products  for  ultimate  consumers  include  sewing  thread  and 
a  wide  variety  of  knitting,  crocheting,  and  other  yams  used  by  household 
consumers;  gray  goods  and  yam-dyed  goods  for  sale  by  the  piece  to  con- 
sumers,  such  as  print  cloth,  sheeting,  drill,  chambray,  and  shirtizigi 
household  furnishings,   such  as  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  bedspreads 
and  blankets,  towels  and  bath  mats,   rugs,  tablecloths  and  napkins;  and 
wearing  apparel  for  men,  women,  and  children.     Most  of  the  thread,  yams, 
piece  goods,  and  household  furnishings  are  ready  for  consumers  when  they 
leave  cotton-manufacturing  establishments.     In  addition,  many  knit  goods 
produced  in  hosiery  and  underwear  factories  leave  the  mills  as  completed 
consumers*   goods. 

Men*s,  women* s,  and  children* s  apparel  are  mainly  the  products 
of  the  cutting  trade.     The  teiro  "cutters"  and  "cutting-up  trade"  may 
be  applied  to  all  branches  of  the  textile  industry  that  characteristically 
perform  **cut-and-sew"  operations  on  purchased  fabrics  (15).     This  cutting- 
up  trade  includes  several  thousand  manufacturers  of  manyTcinds,   ranging 
from  very  large  companies  operating   several  factories,  as  is  common  in 
the  manufacture  of  men's  shirts  or  work  clothing,  to  small  "family  shops," 
as  is  common  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  some  other  hou'sehold 
products.     The  establishments  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  indus- 
trial districts  of  the  country,  although  the  manufacturers  of  particular 
products  sometimes  are  closely  concentrated  in  relatively  small  areas  (2)» 

Data  relative  to  the  distribution  of  apparel  and  other  fabricated 
products  made  of  cotton  usually  are  not  reported  separately  fro«  those 
made  of  wool,  silk,  and  rayon.     In  addition,  many  fabricated  products 
are  made  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  fabrics  and  many  fabrics  are  made  of 
two  or  more  kinds  of  fibers.     Consequently,  most  of  the  data  in  this  part 
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of  the   report  on  the  distribution  of  products  for  ultimate  consumers  are 
not   segregated  to  show  those  made  of  cotton  separate  from  those  made  of 
wool,  rayon,   silk,  or  a  combination  of  these  fibers. 

Present  Practices  and  Techniques 

Textile  products  for  ultimate  consumers  are  distributed  by  manu- 
facturers, Trtiolesalers,  and  retailers. 

Manufacturers.-  Census  data  on  distribution  of  manufacturers'    sales 
in  1939  indicate  that  goods  amounting  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
•value  of  all  finished  apparel  and  household  products  combined  were   sold  to 
retailers,   14.3  percent  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers,   10  percent  through 
outlets  owned  and  operated  by  the  mianufacturer,  7.5  percent  to  industrial 
users,  and  small  proportions  to  consumers  at  retail  and  to  e^^ort 
(table  10).     These  proportions  vary  considerably  from  one  product  to 
another.     The  proportions  sold  to  retailers  range  from  less  than  10 
percent   for  embroideries  and  textile  bags  not  made  in  textile  mills  to 
mow  than  90  percent  for  children's  and  infants'   coats  and  women's 
and  misses'   blouses  and  waists.     The  proportions   sold  to  irtiolesalers 
and  jobbers  range   from  less  than  7  percent  to  more  than  70  percent  and 
those   sold  to  industrial  users   ranged  from  negligible  quantities  for 
several  products  to  more  than  80  percent  for  others.     Other  details 
are  shown  in  table   10. 

Sales  of  about  78  percent  of  the  manufacturers  were  confined 
exclusively  to  one  outlet.     The  proportions  ranged  from  less  than  60 
percent   for  men's  and  boys'    undershirts,  work   shirts,  canvas  products, 
handkerchiefs,  work  gloves  and  mittens,  and  miscellaneous   fabricated 
products  to  more  than  90  percent  for  women's  and  misses'   blouses  and 
waists,  women's  and  misses'    dresses,  and   embroideries   (16). 

Some  manufacturers  of  apparel  and  household  goods  sell  their 
products  through  agents,  brokers,  and  commission  merchants   (exclusive 
of  the  manufacturers*    own  sales  force),  but  the  proportion  distributed 
in  this  way  usually  is  small.     Census  reports  show  that  in  1939  the 
proportions  of  the  manufacturers'    sales  of  apparel  and  other  finished 
products  made  through  these   intermediaries  averaged  3.6  percent  of  total 
sales  for  all  products  combined  and  ranged  frcan  less  than  1  percent  to 
more  than  15  percent   (16).     l-ess  than  1  percent  of  the  establishments 
reported  that  they  solT"exclusively  through  agents,  brokers,  and 
commission  merchants. 

Most  of  the  knit  goods  leave  the  manufacturers  as  finished 
consumers'   goods.     Census  reports  on  the  distribution  of  manufacturers' 
sales  of  knit  goods  in  1939  show  that  for  all  products  combined  about 
42.6  per^snt  was   sold  to  retailers,   including  chains,  almost  36  percent 
to  wholesdlers  and  jobbers,  about  10  percent  to  industrial  users,   9 
percent  through  the  manufacturers'   own  sales  offices,   and  small  pro- 
portions were   sold  to  consumers  at   retail  and  to  exporters   (table  11). 
Retailers  and  wholesalers  supplied  the  principal  outlets  for  each  l^ind 
of  product  except  knitted  cloth.     About  70  percent  of  this  cloth  was 
sold  to  industrial  users.     More  than  11  percent  of  the  full-fashioned 
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f/     Ineludvi  OwlBi. 

f/     AIM  iDclid**  eeM«rel<l,  pnf'atleakl.  wd  Inalltutlonal  vaer*. 

§     ull,  to  or  thS  own  ,4»l.Ml.  krMOb..  .r  offlc...   wp.rt  lnt.»..dl«l...   Irtu.trUl.   .te..  «.r..  ..d  conmMr.  at  r-Ull  ccrtln^l  with  »le.  t«  ,ri»l.«l.r. 

17    Ull!  tTorthr^  Mc  lAoltMl.  braMhat  or  offleat  and  atport  lalarMdlarl.t  eoMlaad  .1th  aalta  te  .holaaU.ra  aad  JoDbar.  toarold  dl*!lo»v.. 
9/    Saloa  to  eoBinaora  at  ratall  eoabiaad  «lth  aalat  to  laduitrlal.  ate.,  uaor*  U  avoid  dlaeloiara. 
iS     Saloa  to  ei?ort  IntoTMdlarlta  eo.bload  «lth  aaloa  to  aWlaaalara  and  jobDara  to  wold  dlaelowre. 
latar-plaat  traaafara  Ineludad  to  areld  dlaeloMra. 

Ulae*to*or*thro««h  ow  ^laaalo  branehaa  or  offlcoa  eo^laad  with  aoloa  to  irholaaalara  a«d  Jobbart  to  arsld  dlaeloour*. 

Dlraet  azport  aalat  cortln'id  with  aalai  to  wholotalara  and  Jobbart  to  arold  dlteloMra. 
in/     lalaa  to  or  tbnrach  own  raUll  ator«i  eoablntd  with  aalat  to  or  thrott«h  own  wholaaala  branehat  or  offleat  to  arold  ditclatura. 
m     Vlat  to  or  throat  owa  whol^tala  brucb.i  or  office.  uA  own  rtUll  ttor.t  ooaDlnad  with  aalat  to  wholaaalart  and  Jobbar.  to  .Told  dlacloaura. 
W     lataiwjlaat  traaafart  and  aalaa  to  eon«>««ra  at  ratall  eei»lead  with  aalaa  to  Indaatrl.l.   ttc.  utara  to  arold  dlaelooara. 

A)>.tr./!tM  froa  lUtrlbutloa  of  Maaafaetarar.  8al««i   19?9.  Oaltad  ttatai  Oeparta.nt  of  C9=».re..  Buraau  of  the  C.dVat.   Ibth  C«>au.  of  tha  Oaltad  ttataa.  loWj,     fhe  mttln*.^ 
la^Itrttalr  raMit't^ltr,  r^ortTy^d^a  el,rhin«  J'.^^-r  fabrle.tad  "rtlclc,  tro.  purch..-  •«»«.  or  Icnlt  fabric.     Ill   tyro,  of  teatll.t  ar.  atlll.ad.  at  wall  a.  la^thar. 
t<tT,  aad  othar  aatarlaXa. 
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Table  11.-  Distribution  of  nanof acturert *  sales  of  knit  goods  tj  kind  of  products  and  by  outlets. 

United  States,  I939 


Products 


Outlets 


Hosiery 

Knitted 

rull-        : 

Seamless^ 

Cloth 

Gloves     * 

Outer-  : 

Under- 

fashioned : 

• 
• 

t                   I 

wear       : 

wear 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

291. 6U7 

129,756 

61.U73 

12,020 

98.730 

115. 63U 

3U,2Ul 

9,087 

3.196 

2/61:092 

5.100 

I3.OUO 

1^9199^ 

63.616 

9.905 

U3.83O 

50,ll4O 

50.613 

U,697 

5.290 

U5.0UI 

U6,lU3 

1.917 

l.lUU 

192 

72 

212 

2.232 

I8.O9U 

U,622 

U3.UU6 

5/566 

6/1. 61U 

3.928 

6.J+92 

67U 

37 

2.933 

151 

t 
I 

Total  distributed  sales : 

Istabllsbments  own  sales  offices  l/*s 

Wholesalers  and  Jobbers : 

Retailers  (including  chains)  : 

Exports  ^  • I 

Industrial  users  bV 1 

Consumers  at  retail  jj : 

• 

•  ^ 

t  Proportion  of  total  distributed  sales 

l_ .—_»_«. 

:       Percent        Percent      Percent     Percent  Percent     Percent 

Total  distributed  sales :  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Establishments  own  sales  offices  l/.:  11«7  7.0  5^2  2/  5.2  11. 3 

Wholesalers  and  Jobbers :  27.8  U9.0  16*1  E/50«7  ^'^  ^3«^ 

Hetailerti  (including  chains)   :  5I.U  39. 0  y^^  UU.O  U5.6  39.9 

EjQJorts  2/  :  0.7  0.9  0,3  0.6  0.2  I.9 

Industrial  users  jj/   :  6.2  3.6  70.7  5/^-7  6/1.6  3.U 

Consumers  at  retail  Jj   :  2,2  .5  ,1  U/  5.0  .1 

:  .__ 

e 
• 

Number  of  establishments :  k20  386  I96  20  U72  I92 

I 

1/  Includes  wholesale  branches  or  offices  and  retail  stores. 

2/  Sales  to  or  through  own  wholesale  branches  or  offices  combined  with  sales  to  wholesalers  and 

Jobbers  to  avoid  disclosure. 

3/  Includes  transfers  included  to  avoid  disclosure. 

5/  Also  includes  commercial,  professional,  and  Institutional  users  (manxifacturers,  railroads. 

utilities,  governmental  bodies,  hotels,  contractors,  etc.) 

5/  Sales  to  consxaners  at  retail  and  interplant  transfers  combined  with  sales  to  industrial,  etc., 

users  to  avoid  disclosure. 

6/  Interplant  transfer*  included  to  avoid  disclosure. 

JJ   Includes  faurmers,  household  consumers,  and  enplc;;«es  at  retail. 

Abstracted  from  Distribution  of  Manufacturers'  Sales;  I939  (16) 
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hosiery  and  of  knitted  underwear  were  distributed  through  the  nmnu- 
facturers*   own  sales  offices.     About   62  percent  of  the  manufacturert 
confined  their  sales  to  only  one  of  these  outlets  and  the  other  38 
percent  sold  through  two  or  more   outlets   (16).     The  proportion  that 
sold  exclusively  through  one  outlet  rangec'Trom  30  percent  for  knitted 
glomes  to  73  percent  for  knitted  outerwear  (except  knitted  glovta). 

Most  of  the  nanufacturers  of  kziit  goods  sold  their  products 
directly,  not  through  other  agencies.     Census  reports  show  that  in  1959 
about  26  percent  of  these  iMuiufaoturers  sold  through  agents »  broke rs^ 
and  commission  merchants   (ejQcluding  manufacturers'    own  sales  force)  and 
16  percent  sold  through  these  intermediaries  exclusiTely.     The  propor- 
tion of  the  total  mlue  of  distributed  sales  made  throi^h  these  agencies 
aire  raged  about  il  percent  for  all  knit  goods  combined  and  ranged  from 
about  2  percent  for  knitted  gloyes  to  42  percent  for  seamless  hosiery. 

Wholesalers.-  Mo^t  of  the  finished  textile  products  flow  from 
manufacturers  directly,  or  indirectly  through  wholesalers,  to  retailers 
for  distribution  to  ultimate  consumers.     An  important  channel  of  distri- 
bution, particularly  in  earlier  years,  was  from  manufacturer  to  whole- 
saler to  retailer  to  consumer.     Wholesalers  to  whom  textile  manufacturers 
sell  goods  are  of  several  types,  the  most  important  type  being  represented 
by  wholesale  merchants.     These  merchants  buy  textile  products  outright 
from  producers  in  CGmparatively  large  quantities  and  sell  most  of  them  to 
retailers  in  comparatively  small  quantities.     Such  wholesalers  usually 
maintain  a  convenient  place  of  business,  provide  facilities  for  the* 
storage  and  handling  of  the  goods,  and  in  many  instances  they  extend 
credit  and  make  deliveries  to  oustcmiers. 

Census  reports  show  that  wholesalers  of  dry  goods  in  1939 
included  4,097  service  and  limited-function  wholesalers,  213  manu- 
facturers'   sales  branches,  and  131  manufacturers'    sales  offices. 
Wholesalers  of  cotton  piece  goods  alone  included  619  service  and 
limited- function  wholesalers,  12  manufacturers'    sales  branches,  and 
234  manufacturers'    sales  offices.     The  corresponding  numbers  for 
clothing  and  furnishings  (excluding  furs,  dresses,  and  fur  coats, 
millinery  and  millinery  supplies,  and  shoes  and  other  fbotwear)  were 
2,736,   224,  and  198,   respectively.     The  annual  volume  of  sales  per 
establishment  for  all  kinds  of  wholesalers  combined  averaged  #226,000 
for  clothing  and  furnishings,  $364,000  for  all  dry  goods,  and  #636,000 
for  cotton  piece  goods.     The  range  for  each  group  was  from  less  thaa 
#10,000  to  more  than  #1,000,000. 

The  annual  volumes  of  sales  per  establishment  for  service  and 
limited- function  wholesalers  usually  were  substantially  less  than 
those  for  manufacturers'   sales  branches  and  for  iMinufaeturerB'    sales 
offices.     For  clothing  and  furnishings,  for  exan^le,  annual  volume  of 
sales  per  establishment  averaged  #162,000  for  service  and  limited- 
function  wholesalers,  #729,000  for  manufacturers'   sales  branches,  and 
#630,000  for  manufacturers'   sales  offices.     For  cotton  piece  goods, 
the  cornisponding  averages  are  #468,000,  #4,399,000,  and  #2,680,000, 
respecti^ly. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Ta)»le  II.-  Distribution  of  aaaafacturcrt*  sales  of  knit  ^ods  "by  kind  of  products  and  "by  outlets, 

United  States,  I939 


Products 


Outlets 


Hosiery 


I[nitted 


:     Full-        :   Seamless*     Cloth    «   Gloves 
I  fashioned  :  t 


Outer-  :     Under- 
wear     t       wear 


:  1.000  1,000  l.OX  1,000  1,000  1,000 

t  dollars  dollars  dollars  dollars  dollars  dollars 
: 

Total  distributed  sales :  291,61+7  129,756  6l,U73  12,020  98,730  115,63U 

Istahlishments  own  sales  offices  1/.:  3U,2Ul  9,087  3,196  k/  5.100  13,0U0 

Wholesalers  and  Jobbers :  ft), 90^  63,616  9.905  2/67092  U3,830  50,lUo 

letailers  (including  chains)   :  lUg.qgU  50,613  U,697  5,290  U5,0Ul  U6,lU3 

Ejqwrts  2/   t  1,917  l.lUU  192  72  212  2,232 

Industrial  users  U/ 1  18,09U  U,622  U3,lw6  5/566  6/l,6ll+  3,928 

Consumers  at  retail  j/ :  6,1*92  67U  37  5/  2,933  I5I 

•  _ 

t 

t  Proportion  of  total  distributed  sales 

t 

:  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

t 

Total  distributed  sales :  100.0  100.0  100,0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Establishments  own  sales  offices  1/.:  11.?  7.0  5^2  2/  5.2  11. 3 

Wholesalers  and  Jobbers :  27.8  U9.O  16,1  2/50.7  UU.l;  U3.U 

fietailerii  (including  chains)   :  51.1f  39.O  7. 2  ^'^  ^'^  39»9 

Exports  2/  :  0.7  0.9  0.3  0.6  0.2  I.9 

Industrial  users  k/   :  6.2  3.6  70,7  5/U.7  6/1,6  3.U 

Consumers  at  retail  Jj  :  2.2  .5  ^x  k/  3,0  •! 

I 

t 
t 

Number  of  establlshnents :      U20       386      I96      20        U72     I92 

: 

1/  Includes  wholesale  branches  or  offices  and  retail  stores. 

2/  Sales  to  or  through  own  wholesale  branches  or  offices  combined  with  sales  to  wholesalers  and 

Jobbers  to  aroid  disclosure. 

3/  Includes  transfers  included  to  aroid  disclosure. 

5/  Also  includes  commercial,  professional,  and  Institutional  users  (manufacturers,  railroads, 

utilities,  goreromental  bodies,  hotels,  contractors,  etc.) 

5/  Sales  to  consumers  at  retail  and  interplant  transfers  combined  with  sales  to  industrial,  etc., 

users  to  aToid  disclosure. 

6/  Interplant  transfers  included  to  aroid  disclosure. 

JJ   Includes  farmers,  household  consumers,  azid  emplcjees  at  retail* 

Abstracted  from  Distribution  of  Manufacturers'  Sales;  I939  (16) 
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hosiery  and  of  knitted  undenvear  were  distributed  through  the  smnu- 
facturers*   own  sales  offices.     About   62  percent  of  the  manufacturera 
confined  their  sales  to  only  one  of  these  outlets  and  the  other  38 
percent  sold  through  two  or  more  outlets  (16) •     The  proportion  that 
sold  exclusively  through  one  outlet  rangedTrott  30  percent  for  knitted 
gloves  to  73  percent  for  knitted  outerwear   (except  knitted  gloves)* 

Moat  of  the  nanufaoturers  of  kdit  goods  sold  their  products 
directly,  not  through  other  agencies.     Census  reports  show  that  in  1959 
about  26  percent  of  these  Minufaoturers  sold  through  agents,  brokers^ 
and  commission  merchants  (excluding  manufacturers*   own  sales  force)  and 
16  percent  sold  through  these  intermediaries  exclusively.     The  propor- 
tion of  the  total  value  of  distributed  sales  made  throv^h  these  agencies 
averaged  about  21  percent  for  all  knit  goods  combined  and  ranged  from 
about  2  percent  for  knitted  gloves  to  42  percent  for  seamless  hosiery. 

Wholesalers.-  Most  of  the  finished  textile  products  flow  from 
manufacturers  directly,  or  indirectly  through  wholesalers,  to  retailers 
for  distribution  to  ultimate  consumers*     An  important  channel  of  distri- 
bution, particularly  in  earlier  years,  was  from  manufacturer  to  whole- 
saler to  retailer  to  consumer*     Wholesalers  to  whom  textile  manufacturers 
sell  goods  are  of  several  types,  the  most  important  type  being  represented 
by  wholesale  merchants.     These  merchants  buy  textile  products  outright 
from  producers  in  comparatively  large  quantities  and  sell  most  of  them  to 
retailers  in  comparatively  small  quantities.     Such  wholesalers  usually 
maintain  a  convenient  place  of  business,  provide  facilities  for  the* 
storage  and  handling  of  the  goods,  and  in  many  instances  they  extend 
credit  and  make  deliveries  to  customers* 

Census  reports  show  that  wholesalers  of  dry  goods  in  1959 
included  4,097  service  and  limited-function  wholesalers,  213  manu- 
facturers*   sales  branches,  and  131  manufacturers*    sales  offices* 
Wholesalers  of  cotton  piece  goods  alone  included  619  service  and 
limited-function  wholesalers,   12  manufacturers'    sales  branches,  and 
234  manufacturers'   sales  offices.     The  corresponding  numbers  for 
clothing  and  furnishings  (excluding  furs,  dresses,  and  fur  coats, 
millinery  and  millinery  supplies,  and  shoes  and  other  fbotwear)  were 
2,736,  224,  and  198,   respectively.     The  annual  volume  of  sales  per 
establishment  for  all  kinds  of  wholesalers  combined  averaged  #226,000 
for  clothing  and  furnishings,  |364,0O0  for  all  dry  goods,  and  1635,000 
for  cotton  piece  goods*     The  range  for  each  group  was  from  less  than 
♦10,000  to  more  than  #1,000,000. 

The  annual  volumes  of  sales  per  establishment  for  service  and 
limited-function  wholesalers  usually  were  substantially  less  than 
those  for  manufacturers'   sales  branches  and  for  manufacturers'    sales 
offices.     For  clothing  and  furnishings,  for  example,  annxial  volume  of 
sales  per  establishment  averaged  #162,000  for  service  and  limited- 
function  wholesalers,  #729,000  for  manufacturers'   sales  branches,  and 
#630,000  for  manufacturers'   sales  offices*     For  cotton  piece  goods, 
the  cornsaponding  averages  are  #468,000,  #4,599,000,  and  #2,680,000, 
respecti^ly. 
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«n,^  nnr^T,^^^^^  ^l  wholesalers  were  ir^de  through  agents,  brokers, 
serv?^^   r°°  °^^^^^^^'  ^^^  ^-^  Of  them  were  m.de  without  thett 
services.  Census  reports  show  that  in  1939  about  7  percent  of  the 
service  and  limited-f unction  wholesalers  of  dry  goods  and  clothing 

chfnts  ?.  M^'^^r''^'^^"^^  ^-^^'^'  ^^°^«^«'  ^^^   comission  mer- 
chants (table  12).  T^e   proportions  for  dry  goods  r^^n^ed  from  3  6 

percent  for  general  lines  to  12.4  percent  for  cotto^  plecfgoods 
^eneL'l  T""'".^  T'   furnishings  they  ranged  from  4.5'p:rcen?  fo^ 
fiLTi/  r  \°  ^  ^'^"^^'  ^°^  ^°°^^^*^  ^^^  children's.  Hie  propor- 

merchants  averaged  4.4  percent  for  wholesalers  of  dry  ;7ood8  and  clothinx, 
and  furnishings  combined,  and  ran.ed  from  1  percent  for  general  line 
dry  goods  to  8.6  percent  for  general-line  piece  goods!  f  somevhaf 
orf:LtrT'v°"  °'  — ^-turers*  sales  branches  us^d  thr^rvices 
If   th!  «!;  f °^«^^.  s°d  commission  merchants  but  a  smaller  proportion 
Of  the  net  sales  were  made  through  these  intermediaries  than  for 
service  and  limited-function  wholesalers  (table  12). 

Wholesalers  sold  most  of  the  cl.nhing  and  furnishings  to  retailers 
o^hPr'n  :'^V'^^   proportions  to  household  consumers.  i^dustriaruseS 
LodI  ^$°^^^^^r^'  ^   ^o  exporters.  Outlets  for  general  lines  of  dry 
goods  for  hosiery  and  lingerie,  and  for  other  dry-goods  specialities 

thrsaTefif  'I   ^'^''""•  '"'  '''   ^'^^^  ^°°^^»  '-^  than'^ne^i^J'^f 
the  sales  of  wholesalers  were  made  to  retailers,  bales  of  piece  goods 
to  industrial  users  exceeded  those  to  retailers  and  considerable  So- 
portions  were  sold  to  other  wholesalers.  Census  date  on  sales  of  cotton 
piece  goods  by  service  and  limited-function  wholesalers?  ?or  example 
indn.t^  1  ""  "'"'  f°"'  ^   ^^"^^^'  "^'^^  ^°  retailers,  43  percenHo  ' 
eSorters  (^11?'    '''°'''  ''  "'"'^  wholesalers,  and  11  percent  to 

Wholesalers  of  finished  textile  products  make  most  of  their  sales 

is  ^old  for^rt"  '^  ''   '"^  ''''   ^'^^^  ^  ^"^^^  proportion  Of  th:  toll 
is  sold  for  spot  cash.   Census  reports  relating  to  oaah-credlt  analysis 

f  *!.   Of  service  and  limited-function  wholesalers  of  dry  goodrand 
clothing  and  furnishing,  .how  that  in  1939  about  two-thirds  o?  total 
sales  were  made  on  credit  for  more  than  30  days  | table  13).  The  pro- 
portions  ranged  from  less  than  one-half  for  women's  and  children's 
clothing  and  furnishings  to  about  82  percent  for  cotton  piece  good. 
The  proportions  sold  on  credit  for  11  to  30  days  a^eragei  25  percent 
Z  "^I'slT.   \'?1H  ^^P--°^  ^-  -tton  pie'ce  goods  tols'p'rc'nt 
^Tt.  on    .'^^^''*^^  '^°'^'^«  ^^^  furnishings.  Small  proportions 
nitl^^  t^L^t?    iZ.^""   '"^'  °^  '""  "'  '^^   «P°^  ^««^-  A  somewhat 
^^cl  llTiVl       ""^   ^^*  ^^^^'  ^y  manufacturers'  sales  branches  was 
made  on  credit  for  more  than  30  days  and  a  somewhat  larger  proportion 

TJ.TJ   '^  ?r?i'/r  ''  '"  '^  '^^  *^"  ^^«  proportions  sho^  for 
service  and  limited-function  wholesalers  (table  13). 

T>rnd„.tr?^*"^f  *  y^^^^  ^   "'^y  "^""^^^   °^^^**  ^o  manufacturers  for 
products  in  rather  large  volume  and  relieve  the  manufacturer  of  making 
the  many  contacts  necessary  to  sell  directly  to  retailers.  The  lar<re-lot 

Heluc'tiori  '?'  "'""''^  "'""'^^^  ^^°'**^«^  ^y  wholesale;s  m^ke  p'f^ible 
over  ^«n^  ?i«^  transportation  cos.s  by  permitting  large-lot  shipnents 
over  long  distances.  l*liolesalers  reduce  the  storage  costs  and  the 
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credit  risks  of  manufacturers  by  advance  buying,  particularly  for  goods  of 
seasonal  demand.  Oecasionally,  the  wholesalers  may  help  finance  pro- 
ducers by  advancing  funds.  They  also  relieve  them  of  some  financial 
risks  which  arise  in  dealing  with  retailers,  whose  rate  of  failure  is 
relatively  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wholesaler  performs  important  services 
for  the  retailer.  The  assembly  services  rendered  by  wholesalers  enables 
the  retailers  to  obtain  their  supplies  from  relatively  few  sources. 
The  readily  available  supplies  made  available  by  wholesalers  to  retailers 
enahles  them  to  reduce  their  overhead  costs  by  the  use  of  small  stocks 
and  more  rapid  turn-over.  Total  storage  costs  are  reduced  because 
large-scale  storage  in  a  wholesaler's  warehouse  is  cheaper  than  storage 
on  the  relatively  high-rent  shelves  of  retailers.  In  addition,  whole- 
salers provide  credit  and  other  services  to  retailers. 

Retailers.-  In  turn  retailers  perform  the  process  of  assembly  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  consumers.  They  bring  together,  at  places  con- 
venient for  consumers,  varied  stocks  of  goods  which  will  satisfy  the  needs 
and  tastes  of  the  community.  On  th^  other  hand,  they  collect  and  pass 
back  to  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  information  on  the  demands  of 
consumers  for  use  as  a  p-uide  to  further  production.  Retailers  do  some 
of  the  storing,  take  some  risks  involved  in  buying  and  selling  goods, 
and  grant  credit  to  customers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  cash  for  the  goods 
they  buy.  In  addition,  retailers  may  render  delivery  and  other  services 
to  consumers. 

Census  reports  show  that  in  1939  the  number  of  retailers  included 
in  the  general  merchsndis.e  and  in  the  apparel  groups  totaled  157,226  and 
that  the  value  of  the  sales  totaled  #8,924,000,000  (table  14).  The 
volume  of  sales  per 'eatablishment  averaged  about  $57,000  and  ranged 
from  less  than  |10,000  to  more  than  #1,000,000.  Less  than  1  percent 
of  the  establishments  had  an  annuel  volume  of  sales  ©f  more  than 
#1,000,000  but  about  38  percent  of  total  sales  wts  eccounted  for  by 
these  establishments.  About  42  percent  of  the  esteblishments  had  annual 
sales  of  less  than  #10,000  each  and  only  about  3  i)ercent  of  totel  sales 
was  accounted  for  by  them.  About  18  percent  of  the  number  of  esteblish.*- 
ments  and  36  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  sales  for  retailers  ihcluded 
in  the  general  merchandise  and  apparel  groups  were  accounted  for  by  chain 
stores.  The  proportion  of  total  sales  accounted  for  by  chain  stores 
in  1939  evereged  30  percent  for  department  stores,  19  percent  for 
dry  goods  and  general  merchandise  stores,  22  percent  for  men's  and  bojB* 
clothing  stores,  18  percent  for  family- clothing  stores,  and  28  percent 
for  women's  ready-to-wear  stores  (17). 

Infonnation  on  the  legal  form  of  organitational  set-up  for  general 
merchandise  and  apparel  retail  stores  shows  that  in  19S9  about  63  percent 
of  the  total  number  were  individual  proprietors,  24  percent  corporations, 

and  13  percent  were  partnerships,  cooperetive  associations,  and  other 
forms  of  organization.  Of  the  total  volume  of  aAles  for  these  stores, 
about  30  percent  was  eccounted  for  by  those  independently-owned  and 
operated,  58  percent  by  those  operated  as  corporations,  and  12  percent 
by  those  operated  as  other  forms  of  organization.  These  proportions  varied 
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considerably  from  one  group  to  another  and  from  one  kind  of  business 
to  another  within  the  seme  group.  Department  stores  operated  by  corpora- 
tions accounted  for  97  percent  of  total  sales  by  all  department  stores. 
In  the  apparel  group,  the  proportion  of  total  sales  accounted  for  by  stores 
operated  by  corporations  tversged  44  percent  for  men's  and  boys'  furnishings 
0tore8«  57  percent  for  family-clothing  stores,  and  62  percent  for  women's 
ready- to-iKear  stores  (17). 

Retailers  of  finished  textile  products  show  wide  variations  in 
number  of  employees  and  in  average  annual  volume  of  sales  per  establish- 
ment (table  15).  Census  reports  indicate  that  in  1939  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  establishments  in  the  general  merchandise  and  apparel 
groups  had  100  or  more  employee s,  but  the  annual  volume  of  sales  of 
these  establishments  averaged  |2, 797, 000.  About  30  percent  of  the  stores 
had  no  employees  and  the  annual  volume  of  sales  of  these  stores  averaged 
less  than  ^,000,  In  addition  to  employees,  independent  stores  nede  use 
of  active  proprietors  of  unincorporated  businesses.  The  number  of  those 
proprietors  in  the  general  merchandise  and  apparel  groups  averaged  about 
9  percent  of  the  number  of  employees  and  ranged  from  less  than  1  percent 
for  chain  to  15  percent  for  independent  stores. 

Considerable  proportions  of  the  sales  by  stores  in  the  general 
merchandise  and  apparel  groups  are  made  on  credit.  In  1939,  according 
to  census  reports,  about  31  percent  of  the  sales  by  stores  in  the 
general  merchandise  group  and  28  percent  of  those  in  the  apparel  group 
were  made  on  credit.  The  proportions  ranged  from  7  percent  for  men*s 
and  boys'  furnishings  stores  to  47  percent  for  family-clothing  stores. 
Almost  half  of  the  sales  by  stores  reporting  credit  sales  were  made  on 
credit.  Data  for  stores  reporting  an  analysis  of  credit  sales  show 
that,  for  the  general  merchandise  group,  64  percent  of  the  credit  sales 
were  on  open  account  and  36  percent  on  installment.  For  the  apparel 
group,  81  percent  of  the  credit  sales  were  on  open  accounts  and  19  percent 
were  on  installment,  Ihe  proportions  sold  on  installment  ranged  from 
5  percent  for  women's  ready-to-wear  stores  to  42  percent  for  family 
clothing  stores. 

The  traditional  channel  "  from  manufacturer  to  wholesaler  to 
retailer  to  consumer  -  has  been  criticized  for  not  rendering  the  admitted- 
ly important  economic  services  efficiently.  Wholesalers  are  criticized 
for  not  relieving  the  manufacturers  of  their  storage  burdens  and  their 
price  risks  by  ordering  more  in  advance,  for  not  reducing  transportation 
and  selling  costs  as  much  as  they  might  because  they  insist  upon  buying 
in  small  lots  at  frequent  intervals,  for  not  doing  adequately  the  work 
of  assembly  because  they  refuse  to  carry  as  large  lines  of  merchandise 
as  they  might,  for  impeding  rather  then  aiding  the  introduction  of  new 
products  by  manufacturers,  tnd  for  keepinsr  many  incompetent  retailers 
in  business  by  undue  generosity  in  granting  credit  to  individuals  who 
give  no  real  indicrtion  of  developing  into  competent  storekeepers 
(2,  pp.  213-214) ,  Retailers  have  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  too  nusosrous  and  that  many  of  them  are  grossly  inefficient. 
Wholesalers  and  retailers  deny  that  their  operations  are  generally 
inefficient  and  blame  many  of  the  industry's  troubles  upon  unwise 
policies  of  manufacturers. 
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Whatever  the  merits  of  these  criticisms  may  be,  the  last  half 
century  has  witnessed  a  continued  derelopment  of  types  of  mercantile 
organizations  which  combine  the  functions  of  wholesalers  and  retailers 
xmder  one  management,  thus  eliminating  one  of  the  sale-purchase  trans- 
actions through  which  goods  pass  on  their  way  from  producers  to  consumers 
(2,  pp.  21U-218)*  But  much  of  this  development  may  be  attributed  to 
changes  brought  about  in  connection  with  the  continued  concentration 
of  popvilation  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  the  increased  use  of 
automobiles  and  good  roads,  the  spread  of  style  consoiousness,  and  the 
developments  in  management  methods  which  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
operations  from  one  central  office*  Establishments  that  have  grown 
up  in  response  to  these  developments  Include  department  stores,  chain 
stores,  mall-order  houses,  and  cooperative  biding  and  selling  systems. 

Department  stores  are  large  retail  establishments  which  combine 
under  one  roof  and  one  management  several  divisions,  each  equivalent  to 
a  specialized  store.  Statistics  do  not  show  the  proportion  of  textile 
products  handled  by  department  stores,  but  some  indication  of  their  im- 
portance may  be  obtained  from  census  data  showing  that  in  1939  the  num- 
ber of  department  stores  operating  in  the  United  States  amoxinted  to 
U,07^  and  the  total  volume  of  their  sales  reached  almost  3t975  million 
dollars.  Of  thses  stores,  1,371  ^ere   Independents, 2, 672  were  chains, 
2k  were  mail-order  houses,  and  7  ''ere  of  other  types.  The  proportion 
of  total  sales  accounted  for  by  the  independent  stores  amounted  to  ^S»2 
percent,  by  chains  30.0  percent,  by  mall-order  houses  11. 7  percent,  and 
by  other  0.1  percent. 

Department  stores  take  over  only  a  part  of  the  wholesalers* 
functions*  This  is  evidenced  by  data  on  cotton  piece  goods  showing 
that  a  few  years  a^  orders  received  by  mills  from  department  stores 
averaged  about  one-third  or  one-half  as  large  as  those  from  wholesalers 
and  cutters,  and  that  some  department  stores  bought  more  piece  goods 
from  wholesalers  than  from  converters  or  mills  (2,  pp.  215-2l6). 
Although  their  aggregate  volume  of  sales  is  large,  few  department  stores 
are  said  to  be  really  large-scale  buyers  of  individual  commodities  from 
producers.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part  at  least  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  items  handled  usually  is  large  and  that  their  volume  of  sales 
of  specific  items  may  be  no  larger  than  those  of  other  independent 
retailers  with  whom  they  compete. 

Chain  stores  consist  of  four  or  more  units  of  the  same  general 
kinds  of  business  owned  and  operated  jointly  with  central  buying, 
usually  supplied  fran  one  or  more  central  warehouses.  Usually  the 
operation  of  each  store  is  in  the  hands  of  a  manager  who  is  not  identi-^ 
fled  as  an  owner.  In  1939 »  according  to  census  reports,  the  number  of 
chain  stores  handling  apparel  totaled  17,3S1,  of  which  2,078  were  local, 
9.691  sectional  or  national,  1,956  manufacturer  controlled,  and  3*656 
were  leased  departments.  Sales  of  apparel  in  1939 »  as  reported  by  the 
Census  of  Business,  totaled  3*259  million  dollars,  of  which  about  992 
million  dollars,  or  about  30  percent,  were  made  by  chain  stores.  The 
proportions  for  specific  kinds  of  stores  were  as  follows:  2U.2  percent 
for  men's-boys*  furnishings  and  hat  stores,  21.9  percent  for  men's  aJid 
boys'  clothing  and  furnishings,  17*8  percent  for  family  clothing,  28.3 
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percent  for  women's  ready-to-wear,  11. 7  percent  for  furriers  and  fur 
shops,  ^k*k  percent  for  Billlnery,  3^  percent  for  women's  accessories, 
6«6  x>«rcent  for  infants'  and  other  api)arel,  2.1  percent  for  custom  tailors, 
and  ^G  percent  for  shoe  stores  (17) » 

Chain  stores  with  their  centralized  buying  take  orer  some  but 
not  all  of  the  wholesalers'  functions.  Some  of  the  chains  are  very 
large,  operating  several  thousand  stores,  but  mcmy  of  them  are  small 
with  only  a  few  stores.  The  large  chains,  in  procuring  essentially 
similar  merchandise  for  a  large  nuaber  of  stores,  buy  from  manufacturers 
on  a  scale  comparable  with  that  of  wholesalers,  but  many  of  the  smaller 
chains  ar«  supplied  mainly  through  wholesalers  (2,  p.  21 6). 

The  number  of  mail-order  houses  in  operation  in  I939  totaled -U3U, 
according  to  census  reports,  and  catalog  sales  totaled  337  million 
dollars  or  about  I.3  percent  of  total  retail  sales,  during  this  period. 
Mail-order  houses  operated  in  chain  units  totaled  U2  that  year  and  account- 
ed for  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  sales  of  mail-order  houses.  Those 
operated  as  department  stores  totaled  2h  and  aeco\inted  for  about  86 
percent  of  total  sales  of  mail-order  houses.  Census  reports  on  specific 
kinds  of  stores  show  that  catalog  sales  of  mail-order  houses  in  I939  total- 
ed $1^,657,000  for  dry  goods  (soft  lines),  $lg,6U6,000  for  women's 
, apparel  and  accessories,  $2,336,000  for  men's  clothing  and  furnishings, 
and  $236,000  for  family  clothing. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  aggregate  business  done  by  mail-order 
houses  is  accounted  for  by  a  few  large  companies  that  do  a  Hation-wlde 
business  of  selling  to  consumers  by  mail  (2,  p.  217).  These  are  large- 
scale  buyers  and  they  do  most  of  their  buying  direct  from  producers. 
The  smaller  mail-order  houses  buy  larger  proportions  of  their  requirements 
frost  wholesalers. 

fieports  indicate  that  Tarious  types  of  cooperatire  plans  hare 
been  worked  out  in  recent  years  by  retailers  and  wholesalers  as  a  means 
of  improTing  their  efficiency  in  buying  and  selling  (2,  p.  217).  An 
important  phase  of  this  development  is  said  to  be  groxqp  or  syndicate 
baying  under  which  department  stores  and  other  retailers,  whose  in- 
diridual  purchases  of  indiTidual  comiLodlties  are  relatively  small, 
combine  to  establish  a  buying  organization  that  Will  buy  ^or  them 
directly  from  the  manufacturers  rather  than  through  wholesalers.  Some 
wholesalers  hare  also  formed  such  buying  syndicates.  But  the  avail- 
able data  are  not  sufficiently  adequate  to  indicate  to  what  extent 
the  "traditional"  chaimel,  from  producers  to  wholesalers  to  retailers, 
has  been  cdTf  ected  by  these  developments. 

Charges  or  Costs  Involved 

Charges  or  costs  involved  in  the  distribution  of  finished  textile 
products  to  ultimate  consumers  include  those  of  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers.  But  information  relative  to  the  kind  and  extent 
of  services  rendered  by  the  different  agencies  and  to  the  charges  made 
for  these  services  is  inoomplet©.  Data  relative  to  these  charges  or 
costs  of  cotton  manufacturers  and  for  wholesalers  of  yam  and  piece  goods. 
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for  example,  usually  are  not  complete  enough  to  show  those  for  finished 
consumer  goods  separate  from  those  for  intermediate  products.  Selling 
expenses  of  cotton  manufacturers  and  of  wholesalers  of  yam  and  cotton 
piece  goods,  shown  earlier  in  this  report,  include  those  for  both  in- 
tennediate  and  coasujser  gooas  and  the  available  information  is  not 
adequate  for  showing  to  what  extent  the  expenses  for  consumer  goods 
differed  from  those  for  intermediate  products. 

Manuf ac turer s . -  selling  expenses  of  manufacturers  of  apparel  and 
other  finished  textile  products  are  mainly  confined  to  those  for  con- 
sumers' goods.  A  large  proportion  of  the  knitted  cloth  represents  inter- 
mediate products,  but  census  reports  show  that  in  1939  knitted  cloth 
accounted  for  only  about  9  percent  of  the  value  of  the  manufacturers* 
sales  of  knit  goods.  Beports  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  show  that 
selling  expenses  to  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys'  apparel  averaged 
about  10  percent  of  total  sales  in  I939  and  ranged  from  7.I  percent  for 
manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys'  cotton,  leather,  and  miscellaneous 
garments  to  13 -^  percent  for  manufacturers  of  men's,  youths',  and  boys' 
clothing.  2/  In  19^,  selling  and  delivery  expenses  of  men's  and  boys' 
clothing  averaged  I3.5  percent  of  total  sales  and  ranf^ed  from  6.U  percent 
for  manufacturers  selling  to  the  trade  to  20.9  percent  for  manufacturers 
selling  through  their  own  retail  stores.  10/ 

Data  on  manufacturers'  costs  dnd  margins  for  men's  dress  shirts, 
assembled  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  show  that  in  19U2  the 
Stiiufacturers'  selling  expenses  for  shirts  with  fused  collars  averaged 
7.2  percent  of  the  selling  price.  The  proportions  ranged  from  2.8 
percent  for  shirts  selling  at  $10.75  to  $11.75  per  dozen  to  8.7  percent 
for  those  selling  at  $l6.00  to  $16.75  per  dozen.  The  manufacturers' 
selling  expenses  for  shirts  with  soft  collars  averaged  6.9  percent  of 
the  selling  price  and  ranged  from  2.g  percent  for  those  selling  at 
$10.00  to  $11.75  per  dozen  to  S.S  percent  for  those  selling  for  $l6.00 
to  $16.75  per  dozen  (6).  The  propo2*tions  of  the  selling  price  ac- 
counted for  by  selling  expenses  varied  somewhat  irregularly  with 
prices  but  usually  they  were  less  for  the  lower-priced  than  for  the 
medium  and  hight^r-priced  shirts. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  on  total  sales  and  costs  for 
17  knit-goods  manufacturing  corporations  show  that  in  I939  selling 
expenses  accounted  for  J.k  percent  of  total  sales.  11/  Dfcita  assembled 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Admlnlstrati-n  show  that  for  knit  underwear  sold 
to  jobber  mills  the  manufacturers'  selling  and  distribution  costs  in 
19^2  averaged  5.3  percent  of  the  selling  price  and  ranged  from  U  percent 
for  men's  union  suits  to  7.8  percent  for  infants'  wear.  Selling  and 


^  Iftiited  States  Federal  Trade  Conmission.  Industrial  Corporation 

Beports.  Men's  and  Boys*  Cotton,  Leather,  aSTliilscellaneous  Garment 

Manufacturing  Corporations  and  Men's.  Tbnths*.  and  hovs*  Clothing — 

Manufacturing  Corporations.  I941  (Processed.) 

10/  United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Industrial  Corporation 

Reports.  Summary  lQl<0  Series.  I9U3  (Processed. ) 

n/ltolted  States  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Industrial  Corporation 

SS£2Iii-  gnit  Goods  Manufacturing  Corporations.  IqUi  /Processed,  ^ 
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disooiints  for  manufacturers  of  knit  goods  that   sold  to  retailers  ai«raged 
20,6  percent  of  the   selling  price  in  1942  and  the  proportions   ranged 
from  10  percent   for  boys'    and  girls'   pull-overs  to  26.4  percent  for 
children's  sleeping   suits   (6)*     MtjiufVicturers'    selling  expenses  for 
women's  full- fashioned  hosiery  a-veraged  4.8  percent  of  net   saled  in 
1942  and  the  proportions    ranged  from  3.6  percent  for  those  distributed 
to  ivholesalers  to  5*2  percent  for  those  distributed  to  retailers  (6). 

Hholesalers.-  Substantial  proportions  of  the  finished  textile 
goods  are  handled  by  "wholesalers.     Operating  expenses  of  wholesale  mer- 
chants in  1939,  as  reported  by  the    Bureau  of  the  Census,  averaged  13.8 
percent  of  total   sales  for  dry  goods,   14.8  percent  for  clothing  and 
furnishings,  and  14.2  percent  for  dry  goods  and  clothing  and  furnishings 
combined   (table   16).     The  proportions  for  dry  goods  ranged  from  10  per- 
cent  for  silk,   linen,   rayon,  and  velvet  piece  goods  to  19  percent  for 
notions.      For  clothing  and  furnishings,  they  ranged  from  about  12  per- 
cent for  dressed   fur  and  fur  clothing  to  almost  17  percent  for  millinery 
and  millinery  supplies.      Information  relating  to  operating  expenses  of 
wholesale  dry-goods  houses,   obtained  frcaa  reports  of  the  llholesaie  Dry 
Goods  Institute,   Inc.,   show  that  for  the  7  years  1938-44  these  expenses 
averaged  13.62  percent  of  net  sales  and  ranged  from  11.51  percent  in 
1944  to  15.25  percent  in  1938. 

Table  16.-  Total   sales  and  operating  expenses  of  wholesale  merchants  for 

textile  products  in  the  United  States,   1939 

; Operating  ex- 


Kind  of  product 


Establish- 
ments 
reported 


*         Total        rpenses  as  pro- 
s  sales       {portions  of 

:  sales 


:  No^ 
Dry  goods-                                                  t 

General  line •:  217 

Hosiery  and  lingerie  ....•••...:  404 

Notions «..........;  861 

Piece  goods-  ; 

General  line :  46 

Cotton .•.•.....•.••:  282 

Silk,   linen,   rayon  and  velvet*  366 

Woolen  and  worsted :  348 

Other !  309 

Other  dry  goods ;  295 

All  dry  goods ;  3,128 

Clothing  and  furnishings-  t 

General  line :  422 

Men's  and  boy's .:  1,155 

Women's  and  children's «  1,056 

Furs,  dressed,  and  fur  clothing:  488 
Millinery  and  millinery                  i 

supplies • :  450 

All  clothing  and  furnishings   J  3,571 


1,000  dol." 

204,037 
84,461 
92^549 

15,769 

54,762 

78,148 

89,046* 

37,212 

29,656 


Pet. 

15.2 
10.9 
19.1 

15.2 

11.6 

10.0 

10.6 

15.0 
16.7 


683,650 


13.8 


61,129 
150,644 
216,766 

61,518 

62,184 


14.6 
14.1 
15.5 
12.2 

16.7 


All  dry  goods  and  clothing :      6,699 


552,241 
1,235,871 


14.8 


Abstracted  from  Census  of  Business;      19597    Wholesale  Trade,     leth  Census 
of  the  United  States.  
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Wholesalers'  margins  or  expenses  per  dollar  of  sale  for  handling 
textile  products  usually  were  considerably  less  for  establishments  with 
large  volumes  of  sales  than  for  those  with  small  volumes.     Census  reports 
show  that  operating  e3q>enses  of  wholesale  merchants  for  handling  cotton 
piece  goods,  for  example,  averaged  6.7  percent  of  total  sales  for 
establishments  with  annual  volumes  of  sales  of  more  than  |1, 000, 000 
and  15.3  percent  for  those  with  volumes  of  sales  of  less  than  $50,000. 
Similar  data   for  women's  and  children's  clothing  show  that  expenses  of 
wholesale  merchants  averaged  14.7  percent  of  total  sales  for  establish- 
ments with  annual  volumes  of  sales  of  1^500,000  to  $1,000,000  and  22 
percent  for  those  with  annual  volumes  of  sales  of  less  than  |10,000. 
But  wholesale  margins  for  handling   some  kinds  of  clothing  and  furnishings 
varied  irregularly  with  volume  of  sales.     Operating  expenses  of  wholesale 
dry  goods  houses  during  the  7  years  1938-44,  as  reported  by  the  llholesale 
Dry  Goods  Institute,  Inc.,  averaged  about  12.8  percent  of  net  sales  for 
houses  with  annual  volumes  of  sales  of  over  $2,000,000  and  about  15.3 
percent  for  those  with  volume  of  sales  of  less  than  |500,Q00. 

The  principal  items  of  costs  included  in  margins  for  wholesalers 
of  textile  products  are  administrative  and  selling  eipensts.     Census 
reports  for  wholesale  merchants  whose  annual  volume  of  sales  of  textile 
products  amounted  to  $100,000  or  more  indicate  that  in  1959  costs  of 
administration  made  up  on  the  average  about  4.6  percent  of  the  selling 
price  and  about  one  third  of  total  wholesalers'  margins  or  costs 
(table,  17).     Costs  of  administration  were   somewhat  more  important  for 
clothing  and  furnishings  than  for  dry  goods,  but  the  differences  were 
not  very  great.     These  costs  ranged  from  3.4  percent  of  total   sales  for 
silk,   linen,   rayon,  and  velvet  piece  goods  to  6.8  percent  for  general 
lines  of  piece  goods.     Selling  expenses  amounted  on  the  average  to  about 
as  much  as  costs  of  administration  for  all  groups  combined,  and  for  dry 
goods  the  proportions  for  selling  costs  averaged  somewhat  greater  than 
those   for  administration.      Delivery,  warehouse,   occupancy,  and  other 
expenses  were   relatively  small,  as  shown  in  table  17. 

The  relative  importance  of  some  items  of  expense  varied  considerably 
with  the  volume  of  business  (table   18).     The  proportion  of  the  selling 
price  of  piece  goods  accounted  for  by  administrative  expenses  and  by 
rent  or  occupancy  was  substantially  less  for  wholesalers  i^o  did  a  large 
volume  of  business  than  for  those  who  did  a  small  volume  of  business. 
Administrative  expenses  ranged  downward  from  5.2  percent  of  the   selling 
price  of  cotton  piece  goods  for  wholesalers  whose  annual  volxime  of  sales 
was  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  to  3.7  percent  of  the   selling  price  for 
thos3  with  a  volume  of  sales  of  $500,000  or  more,  and  expenses  for  rent 
or  occupancy  from  2.4  percent  to  0.9  percent.     Similar  differences  are 
shown  for  other  piece  goods,  but  the  proportions  for  clothing  and 
furnishings  varied  irregularly  with  volume  of  business. 

Data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Institute, 
Inc.,   relating  to  operating  expenses   of  wholesale  dry-goods  houses   show 
that,  during  the  7  years,   1938-44,   selling  expenses  averaged  6.7  percent 
of  net  sales  or  about  one-half  of  the  total  expenses  and  ranged  from 
6.6  percent  for  houses  with  annual  sales  of  over  $2,000,000,   to  7.4  percent 
for  houses  with  annual  sales  of  less  than  $500,000  (table  19).     Adifiinistrative 
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TalsXe    IS*—  operating  expenses  of  idiolesale  merchants  nhoi 
100,000  dollars  or  more,  United  States  suansoy,   1989 


lies  of  textile  products  eaevinted  to 


lind  of  product*  and 
business- site  groups 


Piece  ^ods  -                 • 
Cotton  

$500,000  and  orer*. 
#500,000-  |499,999r 
#200,000  .  #299,999 
#100,000  .  #199.999 
Silk,  linen,  rayon, 

and  relTet. 

#1,000,000  and  over 
#500,000  .  #999,999 
#300,000  -  #499.999 
#200,000  -  #299,999 
#100,000  .  #199,999 


Ifbolen  and  worsted**** 
#1,000.000  and  ar»r», 
#500,000  .  #999,999.. 
#300,000  .  #499,999.. 
#200,000  -  #299,999.. 
#100,000  .  #199,999.. 

Clothing  and  furnishings 

General  line .*.*• 

#600,000  and  over.... 

#300,000  -  #499,999*. 
#200,000  -  #299,999.. 
#100,000  -  #199,999.. 

Ubunen's  and  Children's 
#1,000.000  and  over.. 
#600,000  .  #999,999.. 
#300,000  -  #499,999.. 
#100,000  -  #299.999*. 

Men*  s  and  Boys  * 

#500,000  and  over.... 
#300,000  a  #499,999*. 
#200,000  .  #299,999*. 
#100,000  -  #199.999*. 


Specialty  lines « 

Hosiery  and  lingerie.. 
#500.000  and  over*... 
#300.000  -  #499.999,. 
#200,000  -  #299,999.. 
#100.000  -  $199.999.. 


1/  Operating  expense 
Abstracted  from  Censu 


Bstab-  t 
lish-  , Volume 

■mts  I  ^^ 
reported!  »*1*« 
t 


Operating  expenses  as  proportion  of  sales'  l/ 


t 
I 

Total  t 
t 
t 


Adminis- 
tration 


t  1 

I  t 

Selling  iDeXiTsry  t 
s  t 

t  t 


bouse 


Ooou- 
panoy 


Olter 


t    IctiTS 

"ipro^rie- 
ttors  of 
tunincorpe* 
trated  busi- 
t  nesses 


1,000 

Nu&ber    Dollars 


Percent    Percent        Percent    Percent      Percent    Percent    Percent    Mtaber 


77 
TT 
14 
16 
22 

87 


35,996 


TT 

17 

9 

17 

32 

94 
"IT 
21 
IS 
19 
29 


24,088 
5,046 
8,950 
2,988 

43,001 

19,285 

11,809 

8,561 

4,161 

4,806 

57.180 

26.S45 

15,156 

4,567 

4,744 

4,149 


10.7 

12.7 
15.4 
18.6 


4.0 
XT" 
-4.5 

6.0 
6.2 


2.8 

5.2 
5.6 
2.8 


1.1 

1.5 
1.2 
1.8 


0.7 

1.8 

0.6 
1.0 


1.2 

1.4 
1.8 
2.4 


0.9 

l.t 
l.t 

0.9 


8.7 
"TTT 

9*0 
10.0 
14.1 
14.9 


8.4 

TT 
5.1 
4.2 
6.9 

6.5 


2.4 
TTT 
2.6 
2.2 
4.6 
5.8 


0.6 

0*3 

e.9 

0.8 
0.9 


0.6 

0*7 
0.6 
0.6 
0*6 


l.t 

"578" 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
£•5 


o.e 
"SIT 

0.6 
0.9 
0.9 
1.1 


10*5 

-wrr 

8.8 
16.8 
15.9 
20.3 


5.5 
XT 
2.9 
5.6 
5.1 
7.2 


5.4 

TTT 

2.4 
6*5 
5.6 
5*6 


0.6 

Tjrr 

0*7 
0.8 
1.2 
017 


0*4 

"onr 

0.1 
0*6 
0.9 
0.8 


1.2 

Tjrr 

1*2 
2.2 
2*4 
2*8 


1.4 

TT 

1.0 
1.2 
1.5 
5*4 


119 


18 
29 
57 

566 


58,956 

it;io* 

6  ,410 
7,086 
8,877 


14*6 
TTT 
16.8 
14.3 
14*2 


4rl 

"777" 

4.8 
4.5 

4*8 


6*2 

TT- 
6.4 
4.6 
4.4 


1.0 

1.2 
1.8 

1.0 


0.9 

1.1 

0.6 
0.8 


-ST 

59 

60 

193 


131,297 
82,277 
40,701 
23,134 
35,185 


14*9 
TO" 
14*5 
15*2 
15.3 


S.b 

"B:r 

5*4 

5*4 

5*9 


4.4 

4*4 
4.6 

4.1 


TT" 

1.0 

1.1 
1.1 


0*9 

"O" 

1.0 
0,9 
0.9 


2.1 

xr 

2*0 
2*5 
t.4 

1.9 


l.t 
XTT 

1.5 
1.2 
1.8 


TIT 

1*7 
2*2 
2.8 


1.1 
TTT 

0.8 
1.1 
1.1 


219         78.380 


34 

46 
46 
92 


124 
"ST 


36,885 
17,114 
10,688 
13,493 


14.3 

TXT 

15.9 
16.5 
15.1 


5*4 

XT 

5.8 
5*5 
5.4 


4.4 

XT 

5*0 
5.2 
4.5 


0*8 

XT 
1.0 
0.9 
1.0 


30 
25 
37 


54,037 

11,661 
6,299 
5,326 


10*9 
TO" 
11*8 
11*3 
11.8 


3*7 

XT 

4*2 
4*2 

3*8 


3.7 

XT 

3.7 
5.6 
5.2 


0.7 

XT 

0.9 
0*7 
0.9 


1.0 

XT 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 


0.8 


■5:r 

0.8 
0.5 
0.8 


1.6 

XT 
l.S 
2*6 
2.5 


1.4 

XT 

1.5 
1*3 
2*1 


1.1 

1.5 

l.t 

1.8 


0^8 

"XT 

0.9 
1*0 
1*0 


include  no  eonpensation  for  actlre  proprietors  of  unincorporated  businesses* 
of  Business:   1939.  Iftiolesale  Trade,  ISth  Census  of  the  Ibited  States,   1940. 


62 

TT 

9 
18 
16 

60 


"T 

7 

6 

7 

tt 


69 

TT 

14 

8 

16 

21 


129 

"TT 

8 

36 

86 

221 


87 
87 
142 


171 
"TT 

34 
89 

77 


102 

28 
12 
37 
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Table  19«-  Operating  expenses  of  wholesale  dry- goods  houses  expressed  as 

proportions  of  net  sales,  1938-42 

«  Sales  under  ^500,000 

^ ^  1938-44,  1938   ^  1939   ,  1940   ^  1941   ^  1942   ,  1943  ]   1944 

t Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

t  — — — 

Total  operating  expense  •••!  15,28  16.65   16.76   17.40   16,05   14.22  14.41  11.59 

Administrative :  5.26  4.85    5.68    4.87    5.38    5.01  5.63  5.17 

Bluing ...J   .59  .60     .87     .83     .60     .39  .54  .31 

Selling t  7.57  8.92    7.56    9.16    7.73    7.07  6.79  4.36 

Receiving  and  shipping  .:  1.03  1.09    1.08    1.19    1.23    1.09  .74  .80 

Occupancy .j  1.03  1.09    1.37    1.35    1.11     .66  .71  .93 

Sales  ^500, OOP  -  yl, 000,000 

• 

Total  operating  expense  ...:  13.67  1  .64   15.16   14.86   14.24   12.45  10.82  11.82 

Administrative :  4.38  4.87    4.89    4.59    4.16    4.31  3.69  4.26 

Buying :   .83  1.03    1.09    1.01     .83     .54  .73  .57 

Selling :  6.61  7.16    6.86    7.09    7.37    6.17  6.33  5.66 

Receiving  and  shipping  .:   .86  1.22     .96    1.04     .88     .65  .71  .67 

Occupancy j   .99  1.36    1.36    1.13    1.00     .88  .47  «76 

t  

:  Sales  gl, 000,000  -  <2, 000,000 

t 

Total  operating  expense  ...i  15.06  14.01   13.78   13.86   13.43   12.42  12.26  11.58 

Administrative i  3.88  4.27    4.10    3.67    4.06    3.73  3.59  3.64 

Buying t   .91  .96     .90    1.01    1.00     .74  .90  .86 

Selling I  6.57  6.92    6.89    7.24    6.69    6.49  5.97  5.66 

Receiving  and  shipping  .i   .84  .96     .88     .87     .86     .66  .92  .77 

Occupancy 85  .90     .91     .87     .82     .81  .87  .75 

t  

*  Sales  over  g2, 000, 000 

t 

Total  operating  expense  ...:  12.84  15.00   14.34   13.78   12.47   11.97  11.03  11.28 

Administrative t  3.31  3.67    3.46    3.64    3.06    3.02  3.01  3.28 

Buying I  1.12  ,82    1.53    1.32    1.20    1.09  .96  .92 

Selling c J  6.56  8.42    7.25    6.81    6.36    6.08  5.44  5.53 

Receiving  and  shipping  .t  1.02  1.18    1.14    1.12    1.06     .99  .84  .84 

Occupancy :   ,83  .91     .96     .89     .79     .7?  .78  .71 

i  :      ^ 

* All  stores  ' 

Total  operating  expense  ...:  13.62  15.25   15.04   14.67   13.73   12.63  11.83  11.61 

Administrative* :  4.09  4.49    4.67    4.20    4.00    3.81  3.60  3.83 

Buying :   .90  .88    1.06    1.05     .95     .77  .86  .75 

Selling :  6.67  7.69    7.15    7.86    6.91    6.44  5.77  5.38 

Receiving  and  shipping  .:   .93  1.10    l.CO    1.0b     .96     .83  .84  .78 

Occupancy s   .93  1,09    1.16    1.03     .89     .78  .76  .77 

• 

Derived  from  unpublished  reports  of  the  V.liolesale  Dry  Goods  Institute,   Inc. 
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expenses  averaged  4.1  percent  and  ranged  from  3.3  percent  for  houses 
with  annual   sales  of  over  #2,000,000  to  5.3  percent  for  houses  with  sales 
of  less  than  |500,000.     Expenses  of  buying,   receiving  and  shipping,  and 
occupancy  amounted  on  the  average  to  2.8  percent  of  net  sales  and  they 
•varied  somewhat  irregularly  with  volume  of  sales. 

'    Profits  amounted  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  operating 
expenses  of  wholesalers  of  apparel  and  piece  goods  in  1939,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  net  sales  accounted  for  by  profits  increased  considerably  in 
recent  years.     In  1939,  median  profits,  after  Federal  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes,   for  wholesalers  ranged  from  about  0.5  percent  of  net  sales 
for  piece  goods  to  1.5  percent  for  women* s  wear,   coats,   suits,  and  dresses. 
In  1943  the  proportions  ranged  from  1.6  percent  for  piece  goods  to  4.8 
percent  for  hosiery  and  underwear  (table  20).     Median  net  profits,  after 
Federal   income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  as  proportions  of  tangible  net 
worth  in  1939  ranged  from  2.15  percent  for  hosiery  and  \mderwear  to  8.3 
percent  for  women's  wear,  coats,   suits,  and  dresses.     In  1943  the  pro- 
portions ranged   from  12.1  percent  for  piece  goods  to  27.1  percent  for 
women's  wear,  coats,   suits,  and  dresses   (4). 

Retailers.-  Total  operating  expenses  to  retailers,  according  to  the 
Census  of  Business  for  1935,  amounted  to  "24.9  percent  of  total  sales  for 
dry  goods  and  general  merchandise  stores  and  to  32.6  percenj;  for  the  apparel 
group  taken  as  a  whole.     The  proportions  in  the  apparel  group  varied  from 
less  than  30  percent  for  retailers  of  men's  clothing  to  more  than  68 
percent  for  custom  tailors. 

According  to  a  report  made  1^  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business 
Beserrch,  margins,  or  the  spread  between  merchandise  costs  and  net   sales, 
for  department  stores  averaged  about  37  percent  of  net  sales  in  1939  (10). 
These  margins  increased  from  33.1  percent   in  1932  to  38.7  percent  in    — 
1942  and  then  decreased  to  37.9  in  1944   (table  21).     The  margins  for 
specialty  stores  averaged  about  the  same  as,  to  somewhat  greater  than, 
those  for  department  stores.     Department  stores  of  course   sell  products 
other  than  textiles,  but  an  examination  of  d^ta  relating  to  costs  and 
ma  logins  for  the   various  kinds  of  goods  sold  by  departnent   stores  in 
1939  and  1942  indicates  that  the  proportions  of  net   sales  accoxmted  for 
by  total  operating  expenses  for  textiles  averaged  about  the  same  as 
those  for  all  kinds  of  goods  combined   (7). 

Pay-roll  expense— comprising  salaries,  wages,  and  bonuses  for 
all  employees,   including  executives,  but  excluding  pensions  and  pay- 
roll taxes— was  by  far  the  largest  single   item  of  expense  for  department 
and   specialty  stores   (table  21).     Pay-roll  expenses   for  department   stores 
decreased  from  18.7  percent  of  net  sales  and  about  56  percent  of  gross 
operating  margins  in  1932  to  16  percent  of  net  sales  and  less  than  40 
percent  of  gross  margins  in  1944.     Real  estate  costs— including  rentals, 
taxes,  and  insurance  paid  on  leased   real  estate  as  well  as  taxes, 

insurance,   depreciation,  and  interest  on  owned  real  estate decreased 

from  6.5  percent  of  net  sales  in  1932  to  2.8  percent  in  1944.     Advertising 
costs  decreased  from  4  percent  of  net   sales  in  1932  to  2.2  percent  in 
1944  and  all  other  expenses  decreased   from  10.3  percent  of  net  sales  to 
8  percent  during  the  same  period.     Net  returns  increased  from  a  net  loss 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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of  6.4  percent  of  net   sales  in  1932  to  net  profits  of  9.9  percent  in 
1944.     The  relative  amounts  of  and  changes  "In  the  items  of  expenses  and 
net  income  for  specialty  stores  are  similar  to  those  for  department 
stores  (table  21). 

Operating  expenses  of  department   stores  are  usually  relatively 
higher  for  stores  with  large  than  for  those  with  small  rolunes  of 
sales*     In  1942,   for  example,  total  expenses  increased  from  29*2  percent 
of  net   sales  for  stores  with  net  sales  of  less  than  $750,000  to  32.7 
percent  for  those  with  net  sales  of  $20,000,000  or  more  per  year  (10). 
Similar  data  for  1944  show  that  total  operating  expenses  increasedTrom 
about  22  percent  of  net  sales  for  stores  with  annual  net  sales  of  less 
than  $300,000  to  more  than  28  percent  for  those  with  net  sales  of 
$20,000,000  or  more   (table  22).     These  differences  in  operating  expenses 
are  only  partially  offset  by  differences  in  merchandise  costs.     In  1944, 
net  profits  before  Federal  income  tax  averaged  more  than  11  percent  of 
net  sales  for  stores  with  annual  net   sales  of  less  than  $1,000,000, 
compared  with  net  profits  of  9.6  percent  for  stores  with  net  sales  of 
$20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  and  of  8.7  percent  for  stores  with  net  sales 
of  $30,000,000  or  more   (10).     The  proportions  of  net  sales  accounted  for 
by  pay  roll  and  by  most  o^er  items  of  expense  averaged  greater  for  stores 
with  larger  than  for  those  with  smaller  volimes  of  annual  sales. 

Data  on  retailers*   operating  costs  made  available  by  Dun  and 
Bradstreet,  Inc.,   show  that  retailers*  margins,  or  the  differences  between 
net  sales  and  costs  of  the  goods  sold,   for  dry-goods  and  general  merchan- 
dise stores  and  for  the  apparel  group  averaged  30.8  percent  of  net  9&les 
in  1939.     The  proportions  amounted  to  28.1  percent  for  dry  goods  and 
general  merchandise  stores,  30.5  percent  for  women's  ready-to-wear,  30.6 
percent  for  family  clothing,  31.8  percent  for  men*s  clothing,  34.2  percent 
for  men* s  furnishings,  35.8  percent  for  lingerie,  hosiery,  millinery,  and 
accessory  stores,  and  65.2  percent  for  custom  tailors  (12). 

Results  of  a  comprehensive   survey  made  by  the   Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for'the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  supply  information 
regarding  retailers*  margins  on  apparel  and  other  textiles  in  different 
kinds  of  retail  stores  throughout  the  country  show  that  these  margins 
vary  considerably.     The  survey  covered  about  2,600  retail  stores  in 
about  160  cities  of  differing  siies  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States.     Data  regarding  retail  prices  and  costs  were  obtained  through 
personal  interviews  for  the  best  selling  price  lines  of  the  various 
cGinmodities.     The  data  on  costs  do  not  include  freight  and  other  transpor- 
tation charges.     Any  cash  discounts  allowed  were  not  deducted  from  costs 
regardless  of  whether  the  buyer  took  advantage  of  the  discounts  by  making 
payment  within  the  allotted  time. 

Data  relative  to  retail  prices,  costs,  and  margins  were  assembled 
for  the  periods  March  and  September  1941  and  1942.     Analysis  of  these 
data  showed  that  margins  in  March  were  usually  about  the   same  as  the 
corresponding  margins  in  September  of  the   same  year.     The  detailed  data 
here  given  are  confined  to  those  for  September  1941  and  1942.     A  general 
examination  of  the  data  indicates  that  percentage  margins  varied 
irregularly  from  one  type  of  store  to  another  and  from  one  size  group 
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to  another  in  the  same  region.  Some  regional  variations  in  max^gins 
were  indicated  but  at  least  a  part  of  these  may  be  accounted  for  by 
differences  in  transportation  costs* 

These  data  relating  to  typical  costs  to  retailers,  not  including  . 
freight  and  other  transportation  charges,  and  to  retail  prices  for 
popular  lines  show  that  in  September  1942  average  retailers'   margins 
for  yard  goods  and  domestics,   for  example,   ranged  from  about   28  percent 
of  the  retail  price  for  bed  sheets  to  about  39  percent  for  cotton  yatrd 
goods   (table   23)*      Similar  margins  for  apparel  ranged  from  less  than 
33  percent  to  more  than  40  percent.     Margins  for  ^1*98  cotton  dresses, 
for  example,  averaged  about  one  third  of  the  retail  price  and  were  about 
the   same  as  those   for  dresses  of  the   same  price  line  made  of  rayon  or 
wool.      But  retailers'  margins  for  $3*98  cotton  dresses  averaged  more 
than  36  percent  of  the  retail  price  and  were  somewhat  greater  than 
those  for  dresses  of  the  same  price  line  made  of  other  materials, 
lietailers'  margins  for  apparel  and  textiles  in  September  1942  usually 
averaged  about  the  same  as  the   corresponding  margins  a  year  earlier* 

Retailers'   margins  when  expressed  as  proportions  of  the  retail 
price  of  the  products  usually  average   somewhat  greater  for  the  higher 
than  for  the   lower  price  lines.     Data  presented  in  1939  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Itesearch  on  i^olesale  and  retail  prices  of  women's 
dresses  by  price   lines  show  that  retailers'   margins  for  dresses  that 
retailed  for  less  than  $2  each  usually  amounted  to  less  than  one-third 
of  the  retail  price;  whereas,   for  some  of  the  higher  price  lines  the 
retailers'  margins  amounted  to  more  than  40  percent  of  the    selling 
price   (13)* 

An  examination  of  the  data  relating  to  typical  retailers'  margins 
for  popular  price   lines  in  tJeptember  1941  and  1942  shows   some   irregular 
variations  but  usually  the  proportion  of  the  retail  price  accounted  for 
by  the  retailers'  margins  increased  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  price 
lines   (table   23).     Data   for  the  different  price  lines  for  several 
of  the  commodities  were  arrayed  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  re- 
ported and  then  divided  into  four  groups  of  approximately  the   same 
number  of  price  lines.     Betailers'  margins  for  each  group  when  expressed 
as  proportions  of  the  retail  price  show  that  almost  invariably  the 
margins  increased  appreciably  from  the  lower  to  the  higher-priced  group. 
Simple  averages  of  these  margins  show  increases  of  from  33.9  percent  to 
36  percent  in  the  lower  price  groups  and  from  37*9  percent  to  38*8 
percent  in  the  higher  price  groups   (6). 

Margins  for  different  retailers  of  the   same  commodity  and  price 
line  vary  considerably.      Frequency  distributions  of  retailers'  margins 
for  specified  commodities  and  price  lines   show  that  in  September  1941 
and  1942  margins  for  individual  retailers  ranged  from  less  than  21 
percent  to  more  than  47  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  the  products 
(table   24).     Most  of  the  margins  came  within  the  range  of  30  to  45  per- 
cent.     But  a   substantial  proportion  of  the  retailers'  margins  for  yard 
goods,  bath  towels,   cotton-knit  undershirts  and  union  suits,  and  men's 
work   socks  had  margins  of  less  than  30  percent;  and  considerable  pro- 
portions of  the  retailers'  margins   for  women's  |10*98  dresses,   cotton-knit 
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to  another  in  the  same  region*  Some  regional  variations  in  margins 
were  indicated  but  at  least  a  part  of  these  may  be  accounted  for  by 
differences  in  transportation  costs* 

These  data  relating  to  typical  costs  to  retailers,  not  including  . 
freight  and  other  transportation  charges,  and  to  retail  prices  for 
popular  lines  show  that  in  September  1942  aTorage  retailers'   margins 
for  yard  goods  and  domestics,   for  example,   ranged  from  about   28  percent 
of  the  retail  price  for  bed   sheets  to  about  39  percent  for  cotton  yard 
goods   (table  23 )•      Similar  margins  for  apparel  ranged  fxx)m  less  than 
33  percent  to  more  than  40  percent*     Margins  for  ^1*98  cotton  dresses, 
for  example,  a-veraged  about  one  third  of  the  retail  price  and  were  about 
the   same  as  those   for  dresses  of  the   same  price  line  made  of  rayon  or 
wool.      But  retailers*  margins  for  |3«98  cotton  dresses  a-veraged  more 
than  36  percent  of  the  retail  price  and  were  somewhat  greater  than 
those  for  dresses  of  the  same  price  line  made  of  other  materials. 
lietailers»  margins  for  apparel  and  textiles  in  September  1942  usually 
averaged  about  the  same  as  the   corresponding  margins  a  year  earlier* 

Retailers*  margins  when  expressed  as  proportions  of  the  retail 
price  of  the  products  usually  average   somewhat  greater  for  the  higher 
than  for  the   lower  price  lines*     Data  presented  in  1939  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Itesearch  on  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  women's 
dresses  by  price  lines  show  that  retailers*  margins  for  dresses  that 
retailed  for  less  than  |2  each  usually  amounted  to  less  than  one-third 
of  the   retail  price;  whereas,   for  some  of  the  higher  price  lines  the 
retailers*  margins  amounted  to  more  than  40  percent  of  the    selling 
price   (13). 

An  examination  of  the  data  relating  to  typical  retailers*  margins 
for  popular  price   lines  in  iieptember  1941  and  1942  shows  some  irregular 
variations  but  usually  the  proportion  of  the  retail  price  accounted  for 
by  the  retailers*  margins  increased  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  price 
lines   (table   23)*     Data   for  the  different  price  lines  for  several 
of  the  commodities  were  arrayed  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  re- 
ported and  then  divided  into  four  groups  of  approximately  the   same 
number  of  price  lines*     Retailers*  margins  for  each  group  when  expressed 
as  proportions  of  the  retail  price  show  that  almost  invariably  the 
margins  increased  appreciably  from  the   lower  to  the  higher-priced  group. 
Sinrole  averages  of  these  margins  show  increases  of  from  ^*9  percent  to 
36  percent  in  the  lower  price  groups  and  from  37*9  percent  to  38*8 
percent  in  the  higher  price  groups  (6). 

Margins  for  different  retailers  of  the   same  commodity  and  price 
line  vary  considerably.     Frequency  distributions  of  retailers*  margins 
for  specified  commodities  and  price  lines   show  that  in  September  1941 
and  1942  margins  for  individual  retailers  ranged  from  less  than  21 
percent  to  more  than  47  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  the  products 
(table   24).     I^ost  of  the  margins  came  within  the   range  of  30  to  45  per- 
cent.     But  a   substantial  proportion  of  the  retailers*  margins  for  yard 
goods,  bath  towels,   cotton-knit  undershirts  and  \inion  suits,  and  men*s 
work   socks  had  margins  of  less  than  50  percent;  and  considerable  pro« 
portions  of  the  retailers*  margins  for  women's  |10*98  dresses,  cotton-knit 
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Table  24.-  Frequency  distributions  of  retail  margins  for  popular  price  lines  of 
clothing  and  household  goods.   United  States,   19Ul  and  I9I42 


Uargin 
(percent  of 
retail  price) 


1;8.0  and  over 

U5*o  to  1+7.9 

142.0  to  l|i+.9 

39.0  to  ia.9 

36.0  to  38.9 
33.0  to  35.9 
30.0  to  32.9 
27.0  to  29.9 
2lu0  to  26.9 
21.0  to  23.9 
Under  21.0  •... 


• . 


.  • 


.  • 


Total 


.  •  • . 


1^.0  and  over 

ii5.o  to  47.9 
I42.O  to  kiu9 
39.0  to  lil.9 
36.0  to  38.9 
33.0  to  35.9 
30.0  to  32.9 
27.0  to  29.9 
24.0  to  26.9 
21.0  to  23.9 
Uaier  21.0  .. 


Total  ••.. 


Cotton 
yard 
goods 
29  cents 


.Bath 

towels 

29  oents 


:Bed8preads 
I      »3.98 
t 


1  Women's 

s  tl.96 

t  cotton 

t  dresses 


Women's 

110.95 
dresses 


:  Juniors' 

:  »3.98 
:     cotton 

t  dresses 


191a  ;i9ij2  ;i9m  [isii^  !i9Ui  ;i9i42  !i9ia  [191^  [i9ia  |i9ii2  ;i9ia  :i9i^ 

Pot.    Pet.    Pct.    Pet.    Pet.    Pci.    Pe^.'  T^Gj/  Pot.    Pet.    I>ci.'  Pet. 


1.8 
0 

13.9 
1^9 

ia.2 
12.7 
15.2 

3.6 

6.1 

0 

.6 


0 

3.1 

1.1 

3.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.5 

0 

7.7 

2.2 

ll;.5 

5J^ 

5.8 

11.3 

8J+ 

16.3 

50.8 

12.8 

I48.8 

39.1 

I4O.I+ 

39.1 

9.9 

22.8 

7.7 

12.0 

10.7 

9.8 

0 

,17.3 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5.3 

.8 

3.3 

1.9 

0 

0 

1.5 

3.0 

31.9 

50.0 

10.6 

0 

1.5 

0 

1.5 


0 

0.8 
1.6 
2Ji 
l*.l 
61.9 
26.0 

2.1+ 
.8 
0 
0 


0 

0.7 

1.5 
2;2 

5.9 
39.7 
1^7.8 

2.2 
0 
0 
0 


3.2 

6.0 

1^ 

.U 

82.6 
0 
2.8 

.h 
0 

3.2 
0 


1^.5 
5.2 
0 

au.3 
0 
0 

1.1 
0 

0 


1.6 
1.6 

3.1 
0 

81.2 

3.1 

1.6 
6.2 
1.6 

0 

0 


1.2 
0 

1.2 
0 

83.9 

6.3 

1.2 

3.8 

1.2 

0 

1.2 


100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


Infants' 

11.19 
dresses 


;    $1.25 

'union  suits 


'Cotton-knit 'Cotton-knit  *       Men's        ' 

35-cent     ;work  socks   !     f^^^ 
undershirts ;  15  cents     ;  ^^ 


Boys' 

79"0©nt 

union  suits 


0 

0 

3.0 

1.3 

28.3 

19.7 

23.9 

6.6 

29.8 

23.7 

7.5 

38.2 

3.0 

6.6 

0 

0 

4.5 

3.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.9 

1.0 

7.6 

25.7 
15.2 
21.9 

11.1+ 
7.6 

1.9 
0 

1+.8 


0 

0 

1+.8 
27.6 

8.6 
10.1+ 

2I+.7 
12.1+ 

2.9 
2.9 
5.7 


8.7 
10.6 
10.0 
16.0 

17.3 
20.0 

1+.0 

8.7 

2.0 

2.0 

.7 


1.7 
16.2 

6.7 
16.8 

16.8 
18.1+ 
5.6 
10.6 
5.0 
1.1 
1.1 


5.2 

1.9 

5.7 

1.8 

11.0 

2.9 

18.2 

8.5 

8.6 

1.2 

5.5 

2.0 

0 

0 

1.0 

2.1+ 

6.6 

2.9 

11.3 

12.3 

18.1 

12.8 

19.8 

20.6 

0 

0 

8.6 

12.8 

17.5 

16.7 

51.0 

62.J+ 

36.1 

1|7.3 

7.7 

22.5 

0 

0 

18.0 

13.9 

19.8 

11.8 

0 

0 

1.0 

3.6 

7.7 

11.8 

10.1+ 

10.8 

.  2.9 

3.6 

2.2 

5.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.2 

2.9 

3.9 

l;.l 

0 

•6 

0 

0 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


Primary  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  etni  made  availatle  by  the 
Office  of  Rrice  Administration  for  use  only  as  iadustry  summaries. 
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shirts,  and  men's  work  socks  amounted  to  45  percent  or  more  of  the   retail 
price.     These  data  on  yariations  in  margins  contribute  to  on  understanding 
of  the  arerages  shown  in  table  23,  p.  51. 

Salaries  and  wages  were  the  most  important  items   included  in 
retail  margins  for  textile  products,   or  the  spread  between  the  costs 
of  the  goods  sold  and  prices  to  consijmers.     Census  reports  show  that 
in  1939  wage  costs  to  retailers  made  up  13.4  percent  of  total  sales 
for  retailers  of  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise  and  16.2  percent  for 
the  apparel  group  taken  as  a  whole.     The  proportions  of  labor  costs 
for  specific  kinds  of  apparel  stores  were  as  follows:      16.3  percent  for 
men's  furnishings,   15.2  percent  for  msn's  clothing  and  furnishings,   16 
percent  for  family  clothing  stores,  15.5  percent  for  women* s  ready-to- 
wear  stores,   21.1  percent  for  furriers  or  fur  shops,   22  percent  for 
millinery  stores,  36.4  percent  for  custom  tailors,  and   17.4  percent  for 
accessories  and  other  apparel  stores.     Other  items  of  cost  included  in 
retail  margins  were  not   shown  by  the  1939  Census   reports   (17). 

Data  relating  to  operating  costs   in  1939  for  1,722  retailers  who 
yrere  handling  textile  and  related  products  show  that   salaries  and  wages 
were  the  largest  items  of  costs   included   in  retailers'  margins   (table  26) 
(12).     Salaries  of  owners  and  officers  amounted  on  the  average  to  9.1 
percent  of  total  sales  and  to  30  percent  of  retailers'   margins.      Salaries 
and  wages  combined  averaged  16.1  percent  of  net  sales  and  52.3  percent  of 
retailers'  margins.     The  proportions  varied  considerably  from  one  kind 
of  store  to  another.     Salaries  ranged  from  8^.2  percent  of  net  sales  for 
dry*goods  and  general  merchandise  stores  to  17.3  percent  for  custom 
tailors  and  wages  ranged  from  6.4  percent  of  net  sales  for  men's  furnish- 
ings stores  to  26.8  percent  for  custom  tailors.  * 

The  proportion  of  net   sales  accounted  for  by  occupancy  averaged 
4.7  percent  and  ranged  from  3.9  percent  for  dry  goods  and  general  mer- 
chandise stores  to  8.3  percent  for  men's  furnishings.     Advertising  costs 
averaged  1.3  percent  of  net  sales  and  ranged  from  1  percent  for  lingerie , 
hosiery,  millinery,  and  accessory  stores  to  2.5  percent  for  furriers. 
Losses  through  bad  debts  averaged  0.5  percent  of  net  sales  and  ranged 
from  0.2  percent  for  lingerie,  hosiery,  millinery,  and  accessory  stores 
to  0.9  percent  for  custom  tailors.     All  other  e:q>enses  averaged  5.3 
percent  of  net  sales  and  ranged  from  3.9  percent  for  lingerie,  hosiery, 
millinery,  and  accessory  stores,  to  9.7  percent  for  furriers.     Profits 
amounted  on  the  average  to  2.9  percent  of  net  sales  and  ranged  from 
1  percent  for  men's  furnishings  to  5.6  percent  for  furriers. 

Data  on  specific  kinds  of  retail   stores,  grouped  on  the  basis 
of  the  population  of  the  towns  or  cities  in  which  they  are  located  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  annual  volume  of  sales,   show  no  consistent  relation- 
ship between  retailers'   gross  margins  and  volume  of  sales   (table  26). 
Occupancy  expenses  usually  represented  a   smaller  proportion  of  total 
sales  for  stores  with  large  volumes  of  sales  than  for  those  with  smaller 
volumes,  but  the  proportions  for  ¥rages  and  salaries,  other  expenses,  and 
profits  varied  irregularly  with  volume  of  sales.     Gross  margins  for 
stores  located  in  the   larger  cities  and  towns  accounted,   on  the  average, 
for  larger  proportions  of  the  total  sales  than  those  for  stores  operated 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
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Data  on  costs,  margins,  end  profits  for  retailers  expressed  as 
proportions  of  net  sales  show  that   in  1939  total  expenses  of  retailers 
increased  with  increases  in  the   proportion  of  the  products  sold  on  credit 
(table  27)    (12) .     For  the  various  kinds  of  stores  combined,   total  expenses 
of  retailers  increased  from  25.7  percent  of  net  sales  for  stores     that 
sold  90  percent  or  more  of  the  products  for  cash  to  30.6  percent  for 
stores  that  sold  50  percent  or  more  of  the  products  on  open     credit.     The 
proportions  for  salaries  and  occupancy  expenses  varied  irregularly  but 
the  proportions  for  wages,   losses  through  bad  debts,   advertising,  and 
all  other  expenses  showed  fairly  consistent  increases  with  increases   in 
proportions  of  the  goods  sold  on  credit. 

Average  profits  of  retailers  that  handle  textile  products  have 
increased  considerably  in  recent  years,  but  most  of  the   increases 
apparently  were  offset  by  increases   in  income  ttxes .     For  retailers 
of  epnarel  and  accessories,   profits  before   income  tax   increased  from 
an  average  of  4,1  percent  of  net  sales  for   the  period  1936-39  to  9.9 
percent   in  1944;   but,  profits  after  income   tox  increased  from  an  average 
of  3.3  percent  of  net  sales  during   the  period  1936-39  to  3,9  percent   in 
1941  and   then  declined  to  3.1  percent  in  1942   (table  28).  12/     For 
general  merchandise  stores   (including  department  stores,   limited-price 
variety  stores,    and  mail-order  houses)  profits  before   income  tax 
increased  from  an  average  of  6.1  percent  of  net  sales  during  the  period 
1936-39  to  10,5  percent    in  1944,   but  profits  after  income   tax  decreased 
from  en  average  of  5.1  percent  for  the  period  1936-39  to  3.5  percent 
in  1944.     Profits  of  limited-price  variety  stores  and  of  mail-order 
houses  averaged  somewhat  greater  than  those  for  department   stores  but 
the  trends  were   in  general  about  the  same   for  each  group. 

Profits  to  retailers  of  textiles  constituted  much  larger  pro- 
portions of  net  worth  (the    sum  of  common  and  preferred   stocks,   surplus, 
and  surplus  reserves)  than  of  net   sales   (table   28 )•     Por  retailers  of 
apparel  and  accessories,  profits  before  income  tax  increased  from  an 
average  of  12.8  percent  of  net  worth  for  the  period  1936-39  to  40.1 
percent  in  1943«     These  profits  after  income  tax  increased  from  10* 3 
percent  of  net  worth  in  1936-39  to  13.4  percent  in  1943.     For  general 
merchandise  stores,  these  profits  before  income  tax  increased  frcan  an 
average  of  13.3  percent  of  net  worth  for  the  period  1936-39  to  31.0 
percent   in  1944,   but  profits  after   incorre  tax  decreased  from  an  average 
of  10,9  percent  of  net  worth   in  1936-39  to  10.1  percent   in  1943.     The 
influence  of  increases   in  profits   after   income  tax  for  department  stores, 
on   the   averae-e   for  general  merchandise  stores,   was  more   than  offset  by 
the   influence  of  corresponding  decreases   in  profits  for  limited  price 
variety  stores  end  for  mail-order  houses. 


12/  United  States  Office  of  Price  Administration.     Corporate  Profits. 
Part  I,   1936-42,  Har  Profits   Study  10.     170  pp.,   illus.   1945. 


(Processed. ) 
(Processed.)     Part  III, 
1946.      (Processed. ) 
Industrials, 


Part  II,   1943,  War  Profits   Study  11 
1944,  XJ&r  Profits  Study 


90  pp.,   illus   . 

12.      59  pp.,   illus. 

are  from  Moody*  s 


1945. 


The  basic  data  in  this  report 
New  Yoxic.      (Semiweekly);    Standard  and  Poor's  Corporation 
liecords;  and  Office  of  Price  Administration  Financial  Reports. 
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Data  on  costs,  margins,  end  profits  for  retailers  expressed  as 
proportions  of  net  sales  show  that   in  1939  total  expenses  of  retailers 
increased  with  increases  in  the   proportion  of  the  products  sold  on  credit 
(table  27)    (12).     For  the  various  kinds  of  stores  combined,   total  expenses 
of  retailers   increased  from  25.7  percent  of  net  sales  for  stores     that 
sold  90  percent  or  more  of  the  products  for  cash  to  30.6  percent  for 
stores  that  sold  50  percent  or  more  of  the  products  on  open     credit.     The 
proportions  for  salaries  and  occupancy  expenses  varied  irregularly  but 
the  proportions  for  wages,   losses  through  bad  debts,   advertising,  and 
eli  other  expenses  showed  fairly  consistent   increases  with  increases   in 
proportions  of  the  goods  sold  on  credit. 

Average  profits  of  retailers  thet  handle  textile  products  have 
increased  considerebly  in  recent  years,  but  most  of  the   increases 
apparently  were  offset  by  increases   in  income  tbxes .     For  retailers 
of  apparel  end  accessories,   profits  before   income  tax  increased  from 
an  average  of  4.1  percent  of  net  sales  for   the  period  1936-39  to  9.9 
percent   in  1944;   but,  profits  after  income   ttx  increased  from  an  average 
of  3.3  percent  of  net  seles  during   the  period  1936-39  to  3.9  percent  in 
1941  and   then  declined  to  3.1  percent  in  1942   (table  28).  12/     For 
general  merchandise  stores   (including  department  stores,   limited-price 
variety  stores,   and  mail-order  houses)  profits  before   income  tax 
increased  from  an  average  of  6.1  percent  of  net  sales  during  the  period 
1936-39  to  lO.a  percent    in  1944,   but  profits  after  income  tax  decreased 
from  an  average  of  5.1  percent  for  the  period  1936-39  to  3.5  percent 
in  1944.     Profits  of  limited-price  variety  stores  and  of  mail-order 
houses  averaged  somewhat  greater  then  those  for  department  stores  but 
the  trends  were   in  general  about  the  same   for  each  group. 

Profits  to  retailers  of  textiles  constituted  much  larger  pro- 
portions of  net  worth  (the   sum  of  common  and  preferred  stocks,   surplus, 
and  surplus  reserves)  than  of  net   sales   (table   28).     Por  retailers  of 
apparel  and  accessories,  profits  before  income  tax  increased  from  an 
average  of  12.8  percent  of  net  worth  for  the  period  1936-39  to  40.1 
percent  in  1943.     These  profits  after  income  tax  increased  from  10.3 
percent  of  net  worth  in  1936-39  to  13.4  percent  in  1943.     For  general 
merchandise  stores,  these  profits  before  income  tax  increased  from  an 
average  of  13.3  percent  of  net  worth  for  the  period  1936-39  to  31.0 
percent   in  1944,   but  profits  after   income  tex  decreased  from  an  average 
of  10.9  percent  of  net  worth  in  1936-39  to  10.1  percent   in  1943.     The 
influence  of  increases   in  profits   after   income  tax  for  department  stores, 
on  the   averae;e  for  general  merchandise   stores,   was  more   than  offset  by 
the   influence  of  corresponding  decreases  in  profits  for  limited  price 
variety  stores  end  for  mail-order  houses. 


12/  tJnited  States  Omce  of  Price  Administration.     Corporate  rroii-cs. 
Part  I,   1936-42,  Hat  Profits  Study  10.     170  pp.,   illus.   1945. 
(Processed.)     Part  II,   l^^.  War  Profits  Study  11.     90  pp.,  illus  .   1946. 
(Processed.)     Part  III,   1944,  Ifar  Profits  Study  12.     69  pp.,   illus. 
1945.      (Processed.)     The  basic  data  in  this  report  are  from  Moody's 
Industrials,  New  York.      (Semiweekly);   Standard  and  Poor's  Corporation 
Records;  and  Office  of  Price  Administration  Financial  Reports. 
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Table  28  .-  ATong*  profits  of  retailers  of  textiles  as  proportion  of  Mt  sales  and  of  net  worth. 

United  States,  average  1936-39  annual  1939-44  1/ 

J       Profits  before  inoone  tax  as  proportion  of  net  sales 

Kind  of  product         i  .       «        »        «        «        '    ..   '  ,^* 

,  iTerage  ,  1939   ,  1940   ,  1941   1  1942   1  19i5   t     1944 

,  1986-89  , J I  X I I 

' ~" 1  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent   Percent  •  Percent 

1 

Apparel  and  accessories 1  4.1  4.1  4.7  7.2  8.6      9.8      9.9 

General  iDerchandise 6.1  6.8  6.6  8,5  9.7      9.6     10.5 

Department  store 4.5  4.6  6.8  7.1  9.1      10.8     10.9 

Limited  price  variety  stores  ...1  8.4  7.9  7.6  9.6  10.5     10.5     11.5 

Mail-order  houses  6.7  7.2  7.4  9.2  9.7      7.9      9.2 

t 

*        Profits  after  income  tax  as  proportion  of  net  sales 

t 

Apparel  and  accessories ....t  8.8  8.8  8.5  8.9  8.1  8.8  8.2 

General  merchandise t  6.1  6.2  4.7  4,8  8.7  8.6  8«5 

Department  stores  8.6  8*8  4.0  8.8  8.8  8.8  8.2 

Limited  price  variety  stores  ...1  7.1  6.T  5.7  5,6  4,4  4.2  4*0 

Mail-order  houses  t  6.8  6*6  4.7  4.1  3.8  8.5  8.4 

'  Profits  before  income  tax  as  proportion  of  net  worth  2/ 

Apparel  and  accessories 12.8  12.9  15.8  27.0  85.0  40.1  39.8 

General  merchandise  ..:  18.8  18.8  15.0  22.8  26.7  26.6  31,0 

Department  stores  10.1  10.3  12.9  19.8  28.6  85.7  89.5 

Limited  price  variety  storee  .,,t  1««1  14.2  18.9  19.9  24.6  24.9  28.5 

Ifeil-order  house 15,8  17.2  18.5  27.5  26.5  19.7  24.9 

,       Profits  after  income  tax  as  proportion  of  net  warth  2/ 

t 

Apparel  and  accessories 10.8     10.5     10.7     14.7     12.8     18.4     12.9 

General  merchandise  t  10.9     11.3     10.6     11.4     10.3     10.1     10.2 

Departeent  stores  1   8.3      8.8      9.7     10,6     10.8     11.6     11.6 

Limited  price  variety  stores  ...t  12.8     12.0     10.6      11.6     10.4     10,0      9.8 

Mail-order  houses  1  12.2      18.5     11.7     12.2      10.5      8.8      9.1 

I 
1/  Caloulations  are  based  on  profits  before  minority  interest  and  contingency  reserves,  but  renegotiation 
reserves  were  alloired  as  an  expense  and  deducted  from  profits  in  every  case  where  the  amount  set  aside  was 
shown  as  a  current  liabili-ty.  Het  sales  of  the  20  companies  reported  for  apparel  and  accessories  totaled 
$225,438,000  in  1939  or  about  7  percent  to  total  sales  of  apparel  reported  by  the  Census  of  Business  in 
1989.  Net  sales  for  the  60  companies  reported  for  general  merchandise  totaled  $3,260,423,000  in  1939  or 
about  57  percent  of  the  sales  reported  in  the  general  merchandise  group  by  the  Census  of  Business. 
2/  Het  worth  is  the  sua  of  coBraon  aiKl  preferred  stocks,  surplus,  and  surplus  reserves.  The  return  has  been 
calculated  on  the  average  of  net  worth  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  year. 

Adapted  from  United  States  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Corporate  Profits,  Part  I--1 936-42,  '»Var 
Profits  Study  10»  170  pp,,  illus.  1945.  (Processed,)  Part  11—1943,  War  Profits  Study  11,  90  pp,, 
ill us,  1946^  TProcessed.)  Part  III— 1944,  Vtor  Profits  Study  12,  59  pp.,  illus.  1946. TProcessed.) 
The  basic  data  in  this  report  are  from  Uoody's  Industrials,  New  York.  (S«miweekly)j  Standard  and  Poor's 
Corporation  Records;  and  Office  of  Price  Adoinistration  Financial  Reports. 
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Median  profits,  after  Federal  income  and  excess-profits  taxes, 
as  proportions  of  net  sales  and  of  net  worth  for  department  stores  and 
other  retailers  of  apparel  increased  considerably  from  1939»  to  1943 
t table  29)  (4,).  A  simple  average  of  these  proportions  shows  an  increase 
from  about  2,2  percent  of  net  sales  in  1939  to  almost  3.8  percent  in  1943 
and  an  average  of  3,3  percent  during  the  5  years  1939-43.  Similar 
averages  of  median  profits  as  proportions  of  net  worth  increased  from 
5.4  percent  in  1939  to  almost  13  percent  in  1943  and  averaged  9,5  percent 
during  the  5-year  period. 

Ifeans  and  Importance  of  Increasing  Efficiency, 
Reducing  Costs,  and  Expanding  Outlets 

During  the  war  and  the  immediate  postwar  period,  market  outlets 
have  been  more  than  adequate  to  absorb  all  cotton  products  that  could 
be  produced.  But  for  many  years  before  the  war,  the  iimericen  cotton 
industry  was  handicapped  by  inability  to  sell  all  the  products  that 
'could  be  manufactured.  After  the  immediate  postwar  needs  have  been 
met,  inadequate  market  outlets  for  cotton  products  are  likely  to 
limit  the  American  cotton  industry  decidedly  unless  prompt  and  effective 
actions  are  taken  to  exploit  fully  all  potential  market  outlets. 
Prospective  demands  for  textiles  indicate  the  possibility  of  maintaining 
cotton  consixnption  considerably  above  prewar  levels,  if  deterrrined 
efforts  are  made  to  produce  and  distribute  attraetive  cotton. products 
at  prices  within  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  consuming  population  (9^) .      ^ 

Ifeans  of  Increasing  Efficiency.  Reducing  Costs,  and  liaroanding  Outlets.' 
Effective  plans  for  fully  exploiting  potential  market  outlets  for  cotton 
products  would  require,  in  addition  to  suitable  fabrics,  finishes,  and 
styling,  timely  adjustments  in  manufacturing  and  distribution  to  consumer 
requirements,  the  education  of  consumers  regarding  the  quality  and  adept- 
ability  of  the  various  products,  and  increased  efficiency  in  the  entire 
chain  of  manufactxiring  and  distribution  processes  so  that  suitable  pro- 
ducts would  be  made  readily  available  to  informed  consumers  at  attractive 
prices. 

Timely  adjustments  in  the  kinds,  quantities,  and  qualities  of 
cotton  products  manufactured  and  distributed  in  accordance  with  trends 
in  consumer  demande  would  tend  to  expand  market  outlets  by  making 
readily  available  to  consumers  the  kinds  of  goods  desired.  Such 
adjustments  would  require  improved  contacts  between  manufacturers, 
distributors,  end • consumers  as  a  basis  for  asssmbling  and  distributing 
the  information  needed.  Considerable  information  regarding  Consumer 
demands  for  cotton  products  is  elreedy  being  assembled  and  distributed 
by  selling  e^tots,  converters,  merchandise  buyers,  end  styling  organiza- 
tions. In  addition,  statistical  and  informational  services  of  trade 
associations  have  contributed  in  many  ways  to  improvements  in  basic 
information.  Other  avenues  through  which  the  primary  manufacturers' 
'contacts  with  consumer  outlets  may  be  improved  are  suggested  by  the 
increasing  activity  of  large  merchendising  orgsnizations  in  exploring 
the  manufacturing  field  for  new  products  or  better  lines  of  exisfins 
products  that  can  be  profitably  exploited  (9^), 
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Table  28  .-  Average  profits  of  retailers  of  textiles  as  proportion  of  net  sales  and  of  net  worth. 

United  States,  average  1936-39  annual  1939-44  1/ 

J       Profits  before  inoone  tax  as  proportion  of  net  sales 

Kind  of  product         »  .       «        «        «        »     ,   '  ,^^.   *  ,-^. 

,  Arerage  ,  1939   ,  1940   ,  194I   1  1942   1  1943   i  1944 

.  1936-59  , J J J ; ; 

~~ 1  Percent   Percent   Percent   Percent   Percent   Percent  -  Percent 

Apparel  and  accessories 4.1  4a  4.7  7.2  8.6  9.8  9.9 

CSeneral  merchandise t  6.1  6.S  6.6  8.5  9.7  9.6  10.5 

Department  stows  4.3  4.6  5.3  7.1  9.1  10.3  10.9 

Limited  price  variety  store 8.4  7,9  7.6  9.6  10.5  10.5  11.5 

Mail-order  houses  «  6.7  7.2  7.4  9.2  9.7  7.9  9.« 

*  Profits  after  income  tax  as  proportion  of  net  sales 

Apparel  and  accessories ....»  S.S  3.5  3.3  3.9  3.1  5.5  5.2 

General  merchandise  1  6.1  6.2  4.7  4,3  3.7  5.8  5.5 

DepartBient  stores  •:  3.6  5.8  4.0  5.8  3.3  5.8  3.2 

Limited  price  variety  stores  ...i  7.1  6.7  5.7  5.6  4.4  4.2  4.0 

Ifail-order  houses t  5.8  6.6  4.7  4.1  3.8  5.6  3.4 

*  Profits  before  income  tax  as  proportion  of  net  worth  2/ 

Apparel  and  accessories  I  U.8  12,9  15.3  27.0  35.0  40.1  39.8 

General  merchandiae  :  18.5  13.8  15.0  22.3  26.7  26.6  31.0 

Department  store .J  10.1  10.8  12.9  19.8  28.6  35.7  39.5 

Limited  price  variety  storee  ...t  15.1  14.2  13.9  19.9  24.6  24.9  28.5 

Mail-order  houses 15.5  17.2  18.5  27.5  26.5  19.7  24.9 

,       Profits  after  income  tax  as  proportion  of  net  worth  2/ 

t 

Apparel  and  accessories   10.3  10.5  10.7  14.7  12.8  13.4  12.9 

General  merchandise  10.9  11.3  10.6  11.4  10.3  10.1  10.2 

Department  stores   :       8.3  8.8  9.7  10.6  10.5  11.6  11.6 

Limited  price  variety  stores  ...t     12.8  12.0  10.6  11.6  10.4  10.0  9.8 

Ifail-order  houses  t     12.2  15.5  11.7  12.2  10.3  8*8  9.1 

t 

1/  Calculations  are  based  on  profits  before  minority  interest  and  contingency  reserves,  but  renegotiation 
reserves  were  allowed  as  an  expense  and  deducted  from  profits  in  every  case  where  the  amount  set  aside  was 
shown  as  a  current  liability.  Ket  sales  of  the  20  ccoipanies  reported  for  apparel  and  accessories  totaled 
♦225,438,000  in  1939  or  about  7  percent  to  total  sales  of  apparel  reported  by  the  Census  of  Business  in 
1939.  Net  sales  for  the  60  companies  reported  for  general  merchandise  totaled  $3,260,423,000  in  1939  or 
about  57  percent  of  the  sales  reported  in  the  general  merchandise  group  by  the  Census  of  Business. 
2/  Net  worth  is  the  sum  of  counon  and  preferred  stocks,  siirplus,  and  surplus  reserves.  The  return  has  been 
calculated  on  the  average  of  net  worth  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  year. 

Adapted  from  IMited  States  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Corporate  Profits.  Part  I--1 936-42,  Y/ar 
Profits  Study  10,  170  pp.,  illus.  1945.  (Processed.)  Part  II--1943,  War  Profits  Study  11. 90  pp., 
iUus.  19461  TProoessed.)  Part  III— 1944,  War  Profits  Study  12.  59  pp.,  illus.  1945.  (Processed.) 
The  basic  data  in  this  report  are  Aram  Uoody's  Industrials,  New  York.  (Semiweekly) j  Standard  and  Poor's 
Corporation  Recordsj  and  Office  of  Price  Adsiinistration  Financial  Reports. 
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Median  profits,  after  Federal  income  and  excess-profits  taxes, 
as  proportions  of  net  sales  and  of  net  worth  for  department  stores  and 
other  retailers  of  apparel  increased  considerably  from  1939.  to  1943 
(table  29)  (4^).  A  simple  average  of  these  proportions  shows  an  increase 
from  about  2.2  percent  of  net  sales  in  1939  to  almost  3.8  percent  in  1943 
and  an  average  of  3.3  percent  during  the  5  years  1939-43.  Similar 
averages  of  median  profits  as  proportions  of  net  worth  increased  from 
5.4  percent  in  1939  to  almost  13  percent  in  1943  and  averaged  9.5  percent 
during  the  5 -year  period. 

Msans  and  Importance  of  Increasing  Efficiency, 
Reducing  Costs,  and  libcpanding  Outlets 

During  the  war  and  the  immediate  postwar  period,  market  outlets 
have  been  more  than  adequate  to  absorb  all  cotton  products  that  could 
be  produced.  But  for  many  years  before  the  war,  the  imericen  cotton 
industry  was  handicapped  by  inability  to  sell  all  the  products  that 
'could  be  manufactured.  After  the  immediate  postwar  needs  have  been 
met,  inadequate  market  outlets  for  cotton  products  are  likely  to 
limit  the  American  cotton  industry  decidedly  unless  prompt  and  effective 
actions  are  taken  to  exploit  fully  all  potential  market  outlets. 
Prospective  demands  for  textiles  indicate  the  porsibility  of  maintaining 
cotton  consumption  considerably  above  prewar  levels,  if  deterrrined 
efforts  are  neide  to  produce  and  distribute  attractive  cotton, products 
at  prices  within  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  consuming  population  (£) ,      ^ 

Msans  of  Increasing  Efficiency.  Reducing  Costs,  and  tojanding  Outlets.- 
Effective  plans  for  fully  exploiting  potential  market  outlets  for  cotton 
products  would  require,  in  addition  to  suitable  fabrics,  finishes,  and 
styling,  timely  adjustments  in  manufacturing  and  distribution  to  consumer 
requirements,  the  education  of  consumers  regarding  the  quality  end  adapt- 
ability of  the  various  products,  and  increased  efficiency  in  the  entire 
chain  of  manufacturing  and  distribution  processes  so  that  suitable  pro- 
ducts would  be  made  readily  available  to  informed  consumers  at  attractive 
prices. 

Timely  adjustments  in  the  kinds,  quantities,  and  qualities  of 
cotton  products  manufactured  and  distributed  in  accordance  with  trends 
in  consumer  demands  wiould  tend  to  expand  market  outlets  by  making 
readily  available  to  consumers  the  kinds  of  goods  desired.  Such 
adjustments  would  require  improved  contacts  between  manufactiirers, 
distributors,  end  consumers  as  a  basis  for  esssmbling  and  distributing 
the  inforanation  needed.  Considerable  information  regarding  consumer 
demands  for  cotton  products  is  elreedy  being  assembled  and  distributed 
by  selling  e^tots,  converters,  merchandise  buyers,  and  styling  organiza- 
tions. In  addition,  statistical  and  informational  services  of  trade 
associations  have  contributed  in  many  ways  to  improvements  in  basic 
information.  Other  avenues  through  which  the  primary  manufacturers' 
'contacts  with  consiomer  outlets  may  be  improved  are  suggested  by  the 
increasing  ectivity  of  lerge  raerchendising  organizations  in  exploring 
the  manufacturing  field  for  new  products  or  better  lines  of  exist tn& 
products  that  can  be  profitably  exploited  (9^). 
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Iferket  outlets  for  cotton  products  might  be  expended  considerably 
by  broad  and  constructive  efforts  to  promote  widespread  consumer 
appreciation  of  the  contribution  these  products  can  make  to  higher  post- 
war living  stcndards.  Prompt  and  effective  means  of  acquainting  con- 
sumers with  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  new  materials, 
constructions,  and  finishes  becoming  available  in  consumer  markets 
would  be  a  step  in  this  direction.  Although  much  wearing  apparel  and 
many  other  items  btb   bought  primarily  on  the  basis  of  style  and 
superficial  appearances  rather  than  durability  and  other  qualities, 
a  greater  consumer  understanding  of  the  qualities  afforded  by  different 
materials,  constructions,  and  finishes  would  contribute  to  better 
selection  of  goods  to  meet  the  individual  consumers*  needs,  and  would 
help  to  eliminate  consumer  disappointments  and  dissatisfaction.  Wide- 
spread complaints  of  the  deterioration  in  quality  of  cotton  goods  during 
the  war  indicate  that  the  mass  of  consumers  are  already  quality  conscious, 
even  though  they  lack  adequate  bases  for  Judging  quality  before  they 
buy  (2). 

Improved  standards  of  consumer  buying  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
extension  of  legal  requirements  for  informative  labeling  based  on  adequate 
standards  or  specifications.  Such  developments  would  enable  sales  to  be 
made  by  description  for  a  wider  range  of  products;  facilitate  the  activities 
of  governmental  afrencies,  consumers'  organizations,  and  other  groups 
seeking  to  promote  intelligent  consumer  buying;  increase  consumer 
appreciation  of  the  satisfactions  that  quality  goods  can  afford;  and 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  large  market  demands  for  cotton  goods. 
Such  standardization  and  labeling  would  also  facilitate  expansion  in 
total  volume  of  sales  through  educational  advertising-.  To  be  most 
effective,  this  advertising  would  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  pricing 
policy  aimed  at  sharing  with  consumers  the  gains  of  technical  research 
through  a  generally  lower  relative  level  of  prices  for  quality  merchandise. 

Bfeans  of  maintaining  relatively  low  prices  for  quality  cotton 
products  include  methods  of  increasing  the  general  efficiency  of  existing 
agencies,  the  concentration  of  services  in  the  hands  of  agencies  or 
combinations  of  agencies  that  can  render  them  most  efficiently,  and 
reductions  of  the  "unnecessary"  services  rendered.  Improvements  in 
the  general  efficiency  of  existing  agencies  include  problems  of 
organization  and  operation,  personnel  selection  and  management,  location 
of  places  of  business,  number  and  kinds  of  commodities  handled,  volume 
of  operation,  end  purchase  and  sales  policies.  Available  information 
relating  to  the  various  phases  of  the  problems  involved  is  so  limited 
that  the  extent  to  which  it  W70uld  be  feasible  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  to  reduce  the  costs  of  distributing  these  products  by  improvements 
in  general  efficiency  of  existing  establishments  cannot  be  indicated. 
But  a  classification  of  operating  costs  according  to  functions  and  by 
objects  of  expenditure  and  a  careful  analysis  of  these  costs  would  be 
of  great  assistance  in  this  connection  (J^) « 

Information  relating  to  operating  results  of  existing  agencies 
indicate  that  the  margins  or  costs  might  be  reduced  considerably  by 
concentrating  a  larger  proportion  of  the  services  in  the  hands  of  the 
larger  and  more  efficient  establishments.  Ihe  possibility  of  reducing 
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Iferket  outlets  for  cotton  products  might  be  expended  considerably 
by  broad  and  constructive  efforts  to  promote  widespread  consyner 
appreciation  of  the  contribution  these  products  can  make  to  higher  post- 
war living  stendards.  Prompt  and  effective  means  of  acquainting  con- 
sumers with  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the  new  materials, 
constructions,  and  finishes  becoming  eveilable  in  consumer  markets 
would  be  a  step  in  this  direction,  iathough  much  wearing  apparel  end 
many  other  items  ere  bought  primarily  on  the  basis  of  style  and 
superficial  aprjearances  rather  than  durability  end  other  qualities, 
a  greater  consumer  understanding  of  the  qualities  afforded  by  different 
materials,  constructions,  and  finishes  would  contribute  to  better 
selection  of  goods  to  meet  the  individual  consumers'  needs,  end  would 
help  to  eliminate  consumer  disappointments  and  dissatisfaction.  iAiide- 
spread  complaints  of  the  deterioration  in  quality  of  cotton  goods  during 
the  war  indicate  that  the  mass  of  consumers  are  already  quality  conscious, 
even  though  they  lack  adequate  bases  for  Judging  quality  before  they 
buy  (2). 

Improved  stendards  of  consumer  buying  may  be  facilitated  by  the 
extension  of  legal  requirements  for  informative  labeling  based  on  adequate 
standards  or  specifications.  Such  developments  would  enable  sales  to  be 
imde  by  description  for  a  wider  range  of  products;  facilitate  the  activities 
of  governmental  agencies,  consumers*  organizations,  and  other  groups 
seeking  to  promote  intelligent  consumer  buying;  increase  consumer 
appreciation  of  the  satisfactions  that  quality  goods  can  afford;  and 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  large  market  demands  for  cotton  goods. 
Such  standardization  and  labeling  would  also  facilitate  expansion  in 
total  volume  of  sales  through  educational  advertising.  To  be  most 
effective,  this  advertising  would  need  to  be  supplemented  by  a  pricing 
policy  aimed  at  sharing  with  consumers  the  gains  of  technical  research 
through  a  generally  lower  relative  level  of  prices  for  quality  merchandise, 

Msans  of  maintaining  relatively  low  prices  for  quality  cotton 
products  include  methods  of  increasing  the  general  efficiency  of  existing 
agencies,  the  concentration  of  services  in  the  hands  of  agencies  or 
combinations  of  agencies  that  can  render  them  most  efficiently,  and 
reductions  of  the  "unnecessary"  services  rendered.  Improvements  in 
the  general  efficiency  of  existing  agencies  include  problems  of 
organization  and  operation,  personnel  selection  and  management,  location 
of  places  of  business,  number  and  kinds  of  commodities  handled,  volume 
of  operation,  and  purchase  and  sales  policies.  Available  information 
relating  to  the  various  phases  of  the  problems  involved  is  so  limited 
that  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  feasible  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  to  reduce  the  costs  of  distributing  these  products  by  improvements 
in  general  efficiency  of  existing  establishments  cannot  be  indicated. 
But  a  classification  of  operating  costs  according  to  functions  and  by 
objects  of  expenditure  and  a  careful  analysis  of  these  costs  would  be 
of  great  assistance  in  this  connection  {J^) « 

Information  relating  to  operating  results  of  existing  agenciea 
indicate  that  the  margins  or  costs  might  be  reduced  considerably  by 
concentrating  a  larger  proportion  of  the  services  in  the  hands  of  the 
larger  and  more  efficient  establishments.  The  possibility  of  reducing 
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opereting  expenses  of  wholesalers,  for  ex&mple,  by  increesing  the 
volume  of  business  appears  to  be  supported  by  census  date   for  the 
wholesale  trede  in  1939,   Based  on  these  detti,  a  compsrison  wss  made 
of  the  proportion  of  total  sales  represented  by  operating  expenses  for 
wholesalers  with  volumes  of  sales  of  ^1,000,000  or  more  per  year  and 
for  those  with  volumes  of  ^100,000  to  |200,000,  This  comparison  shows 
that  average  expenses  of  wholesalers  with  the  smaller  sales  volumes 
exceeded  those  of  wholesalers  with  the  larger  sales  volume  by  31  percent 
for  those  handling  men's  and  boys'  clothing  and  furnishings;  8  percent 
for  those  handling  women's  and  children's  clothing  and  furnishings; 
17  percent  for  those  handling  hosiery  and  lingerie;  91  percent  for  those 
handling  cotton  piece  poods;  96  percent  for  those  handling  silk,  linetl, 
rayon,  and  velvet  piece  goods;  and  "^22   percent  for  those  handling 
woolen  and  worsted  piece  goods  (18) , 

Information  relating  to  operating  expenses  of  wholesale  dry-goods 
houses  for  the  7  years  1938-44  shows  that  total  operating  expenses  per 
dollar  of  sale  for  houses  with  annual  volumes  of  sales  of  less  than 
|500,000  averaged  almost  one-fifth  greater  than  those  with  annual  voltittas 
of  sales  Af  over  |2»000,000.  Although  factors  other  than  differeneas  in 
size  may  also  be  involved,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  assume  that 
these  differences  in  operating  expenses  may  be  attributed  in  part,  at 
least,  to  differences  in  efficiency  arising  from  differences  in  volume 
of  sales.  If  this  assumption  is  justified,  it  would  appear  that  per  unit 
costs  might  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  total  volume 
handled  by  the  larger  wholesalers  or  by  increasing  the  volume  handled  by 
the  smaller  wholesalers. 

Large  retail  distributive  organizations,  such  as  mtil-order 
houses,  department  store  chains,  and  large  specialty  retail  chains, 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  handle  large-volume  items  on 
relatively  small' margins  (9^),  Some  of  the  economies  may  be  attributed 
to  the  elimination  of  one  sales -purchese  transection  by  these  retailers 
obtaining  their  products  directly  from  manufacturers.  In  1939,  according 
to  census  reports,  about  two-thirds  of  the  apparel  and  other  products 
made  from  fabrice  and  similar  materials  was  distributed  from  manu- 
facturers directly  to  retailers,  including  chains^  A  part  of  the 
economies  may  also  be  attributed  to  saving  from  htindling  large  volumes. 
Additional  saving  may  be  made  through  further  combinations  and  increases 
in  volumes  handled. 

The  efficiency  of  the  smaller  retailers  may  also  be  increased  by 
expansions  in  the  activities  of  large  organizations  which  provide 
Durchasing  and  merchandising  services  to  the  smaller  independently- 
owned  and  operated  stores  J9^)  •  Such  services,  by  aiding  the  smaller 
stores  to  secure  better  selections  of  merchandise,  better  control  of 
stocks,  and  increased  rate  of  turn-over,  may  enable  them  to  approximate 
the  merchandising  effieieucy  of  the  larger  distributive  outlets.  Such 
increased  efficiency  would  tend  to  reaet  favorably  on  the  level  of 
retail  prices  to  consumers  and  to  expand  market  outlets  for  cotton 
products . 
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Combinations  of  two  or  more  of  the  successive  links  in  the 
chain  of  cotton  manufacturing  and  the  distribution  of  the  products 
represent  an  important  means  of  achieving  production  and  distributive 
economies,  and  a  closer  linkage  between  production  planning  and 
ultimate  consumer  markets  ( 9_) .  Such  integration  may  afford  better 
control  of  the  quality  of  fTnished  goods  niade  avtiltble  to  consumers 
and  facilitate  sales  through  standardization  of  products,  branding  or 
informative  labeling,  and  educational  advertising.  Experiences  before 
the  war  indicated  both  possibilities  of  and  limitations  to  integration 
in  the  cotton  textile  industry  (2.  8  end  11) .  Price  apd  production 
regulations  during  the  war  were  at  certain  points  fbvorable  to  tiie 
extension  of  unified  control,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Textile 
Foundation,  and  recent  announcements  of  importent  mergers  in  the 
textile  field  are  said  to  indicate  continuing  and  perhaps  rrowing 
interests  in  the  possibilities  of  further  combiuations  (9^), 

Considers- ble  savint-s  in  costs  of  .retailing  might  be  made  if 
such  services  as  credit,  free  delivery,  and  return  privileges  were 
limited  to  those  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  costs  of  rendering  them. 
This  would  neceesitate  a  different  it  1  pricing  system  which  might  be 
difficult  to  operate,  especially  if  other  competing  stores  did  not 
adopt  the  same  policy.  Some  progress  already  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  by  some  stores  concentrating  on  cash-and-carry  sales  while 
others  sell  on  credit  and  make  deliveries.  Stores  have  also  experi- 
mented with  differential  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  services  rendered 
but  available  information  is  not  complete  enough  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  an  adequate  appraisal  of  the  results.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  delivery  costs  by  setting  up  minimum  sizes  of  packages 
that  will  be  delivered,  and  the  proportion  of  total  sales  returned  for 
credits  has  been  reduced  in  recent  years  (14),  But  for  restrictions 
of  these  services  to  be  feasible,  all  competing  stores  in  the  same 
city  probebly  would  have  to  follow  the  same  practices. 

Results  of  a  recent  survey  of  69  department  stores  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  made  by  H.  H,  Comish  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
p-on,  indicate  that  more  than  half  of  them  expect  to  increase  their  Credit 
sales  in  the  postwar  period  by  more  than  one  fifth  of  net  sales,  on  the 
average,  over  prewar  sales  (3a )>  Information  he  obtained  relative  to  post- 
war plans  for  services  indicates  that  about  60  percent  of  them  expect  to 
return  to  their  prewar  delivery  schedules,  30  percent  to  selling  goods 
on  approval,  80  percent  to  gift  wrapping,  70  percent  to  C.O.D,  sales,  40 
percent  to  inscribing  customers'  names  on  articles,  and  80  percent  to 
taking  special  orders  (3e) , 

Advertising  is  generally  recognized  as  an  effective  means  of 
expanding  market  outlets  for  particular  makes  or  brands  as  well  as  the 
total  for  all  textile  products.  Such  increases  in  volume  may  make 
possible  some  reductions  in  average  per  unit  coots  of  distribution. 
Perhaps  the  least  effective  tdvertising,  for  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
is  that  designed  mainly  to  induce  consumers  to  use  one  particular  brand 
or  make  instead  of  another  of  about  the  same  quality  and  gener-elly 
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opereting  expenses  of  wholesalers,  for  example,  by  incressing  the 
volume  of  business  eppears  to  be  supported  by  census  date  for  the 
wholesale  trade  in  1939.  Based  on  these  deta,  a  comparison  was  made 
of  the  proportion  of  total  sales  represented  by  operating  expenses  for 
wholesalers  with  volumes  of  sales  of  ^pl, 000,000  or  more  per  year  and 
for  those  with  volumes  of  1100,000  to  |200,000,  This  comparison  shows 
that  average  expenses  of  wholesalers  with  the  smaller  sales  volumes 
exceeded  those  of  wholesalers  with  the  larger  sales  volume  by  31  percent 
for  those  handling  men's  and  boys*  clothing  and  furnishings;  8  percent 
for  those  handling  women's  and  children's  clothing  and  furnishings; 
17  percent  for  those  handling  hosiery  and  lingerie;  91  percent  for  thoae 
handling  cotton  piece  floods;  96  percent  for  thdse  handling  silk,  lineti, 
rayon,  and  velvet  piece  goods;  and  ''ZZ   percent  for  those  handling 
woolen  and  worsted  piece  goods  (18) . 

Information  relating  to  operating  expenses  of  wholesale  dry-goods 
houses  for  the  7  years  1938-44  shows  that  total  operating  expenses  per 
dollar  of  sale  for  houses  with  annual  volumes  of  sales  of  less  than 
1500,000  averaged  almost  one*fifth  greater  than  those  with  annual  v-olttaas 
of  sales  of  over  |2,000»000«  Although  factors  other  than  differences  in 
siie  may  also  be  involved,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  assume  that 
these  differences  in  operating  expenses  may  be  attributed  in  part,  at 
least,  to  differences  in  efficiency  arising  from  differences  in  volume 
of  sales.  If  this  assumption  is  Justified,  it  would  appear  that  per  unit 
costs  might  be  reduced  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  total  volume 
handled  by  the  larger  wholesalers  or  by  increasing  the  volume  handled  by 
the  smaller  wholesalers. 

Large  retail  distributive  organizations,  such  as  mail-order 
houses,  department  store  chains,  and  large  specialty  retail  chains, 
have  demonstrated  their  abil)ity  to  handle  large- volume  items  on 
relatively  small'  margins  (9^) .  Some  of  the  economies  may  be  attributed 
to  the  elimination  of  one  sales -purchase  transaction  by  these  retailers 
obtaining  their  products  directly  from  manufacturers.  In  1939,  according 
to  census  reports,  about  two-thirds  of  the  apparel  and  other  products 
made  from  fabrice  and  similar  materials  was  distributed  from  manu- 
facturers directly  to  retailers,  including  chains,  A  part  of  the 
economies  may  also  be  attributed  to  saving  fiom  handling  large  volumes. 
Additional  saving  may  be  made  throu^  further  combinations  and  increases 
in  volumes  handled. 

The  efficiency  of  the  smaller  retailers  may  also  be  increased  by 
expansions  in  the  activities  of  large  organizations  which  provide 
purchasing  and  merchandising  services  to  the  smaller  independently- 
owned  and  operated  stores  J[9^)  •  Such  services,  by  aiding  the  smaller 
stores  to  secure  better  selections  of  merchandise,  better  control  of 
stocks,  and  increased  rate  of  turn-over,  may  enable  them  to  approximate 
the  merchandising  effieieuey  of  the  larger  distributive  outlets.  Such 
increased  efficiency  would  tend  to  r«act  fayorably  on  the  level  of 
retail  prices  to  consumers  azid  to  expand  market  outlets  for  cotton 
products . 
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Combinations  of  two  or  more  of  the  successive  links  in  the 
chain  of  cotton  manufacturing  and  the  distribution  of  the  products 
represent  an  important  means  of  achieving  production  and  distributive 
economies,  and  a  closer  linkage  between  production  planning  and 
ultimate  consumer  markets  [9],     Such  integration  may  afford  better 
control  of  the  quality  of  finished  goods  made  available  to  consumers 
and  facilitate  sales  through  standardization  of  products,  branding  or 
informative  labeling,  and  educational  advertising.  Experiences  before 
the  war  indicated  both  possibilities  of  and  limitations  to  integration 
in  the  cotton  textile  industry  (2.  8  and  11) .  Price  apd  production 
regulations  during  the  war  were  at  certain  points  favorable  to  the 
extension  of  unified  control,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Textile 
Foundation,  and  recent  announcements  of  important  mergers  in  the 
textile  field  are  said  to  indicate  continuing  and  perhaps  growing 
interests  in  the  possibilities  of  further  combiuetions  ( £) . 

Considerable  savinsrs  in  costs  of  ^ retailing  might  be  made  if 
such  services  as  credit,  free  delivery,  and  return  privileges  were 
limited  to  those  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  costs  of  rendering  them. 
This  would  necessitate  a  differential  pricinr',  system  which  might  be 
difficult  to  Q-oerete,  especially  if  other  competing  stores  did  not 
adopt  the  same  policy.  Some  progress  already  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  by  some  stores  concentrating  on  cash-end-carry  sales  while 
others  sell  on  credit  and  make  deliveries.  Stores  have  also  experi- 
mented with  differential  prices  on  the  basis  of  the  services  rendered 
but  available  infor^iation  is  not  complete  enough  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  an  adequate  appraisal  of  the  results.  Progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  delivery  costs  by  setting  up  minimum  sizes  of  packages 
that  will  be  delivered,  and  the  proportion  of  total  sales  returned  for 
credits  has  been  reduced  in  recent  years  (14) .  But  for  restrictions 
of  these  services  to  be  feasible,  all  competing  stores  in  the  same 
city  probably  would  have  to  follow  the  same  practices. 

Results  of  a  recent  survey  of  69  department  stores  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  made  by  H.  H.  Comish  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, indicate  that  more  than  half  of  them  expect  to  increase  their  firedit 
sales  in  the  postwar  period  by  more  than  one  fifth  of  net  sales,  on  the 
average,  over  prewqr  sales  (3a) >  Information  he  obtained  relative  to  post* 
war  plans  for  services  indicates  that  about  60  percent  of  them  expect  to 
return  to  their  prewar  delivery  schedules,  30  percent  to  selling  goods 
on  approval,  80  percent  to  gift  ^wrapping,  70  percent  to  C.O.D.  sales,  40 
percent  to  inscribing  customers'  names  on  articles,  and  80  percent  to 
taking  special  orders  (3e)  , 

Advertising  is  generally  recognized  as  an  effective  means  of 
expanding  market  outlets  for  particular  makes  or  brands  as  well  as  the 
total  for  all  textile  products.  Such  increases  in  volume  may  make 
possible  some  reductions  in  average  per  unit  coots  of  distribution. 
Perhaps  the  least  effective  advertising,  for  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
is  that  designed  mainly  to  induce  consumers  to  use  one  particular  brand 
or  make  instead  of  another  of  about  the  same  quality  and  generally 
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referred  to  as  competitive  advert is inf^.  13/  If  advertising  were  confined 
more  to  income tive  end  less  to  strictly  competitive  features  end  were 
pUced  on  e  more  efficient  bfcsis,  lOErket  outlets  for  cotton  products 
might  be  expanded  end  cost£  of  distribution  reduced  by  this  means.  In 
recent  years,  costs  of  cdvertisin?  to  wholesblers  and  retailers  of  women's 
and  men's  clothing  averaged  about  4  percent  of  the  retail  price.  13/ 

Results  of  a  recent  survey  of  70  department  stores  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  btttes,  made  by  I^.H.  Cornish  (3a),  indic&te  that,  of 
the  69  store  executives  that  reported  on  advertising,  35  indicated  that 
they  intend  to  increase  their  advertising  expenditures  in  the  postwar 
period  over  those  in  the  prewar  ye^.rs  by  &s  much  as  2.5  percent  of  net 
sales,  on  the  average.  Out  of  68  reDlying  to  the  question  on  display-, 
44  indicated  plans  to  increase  exTjenditures  for  displays  in  the  p6st'.ver 
period  over  those  of  prewar  days  as  much  as  1.7  percent  of  net  sales  on 
the  average  (3a) , 

Style  and  changes  in  fashion  are  important  elements  in  the  costs 
of  distributing  textile  products  as  well  as  in  their  manufscture.  The 
large  number  of  styles  and  frequent  changes  in  fashion  increase  costs 
of  wholesaling  and  retailing  by  necessitating  frequent  purchases  of 
relatively  small  lots  of  the  styles  in  fashion  at  the  time.  The 
alternative  is  to  bear  .the  risks  of  substantial  losses  on  stocks  of 
out.of.fashion  goods  on  hand  after  the  ftishion  changes.  Data  relating   - 
to  distributors'  margins  for  women's  dresses  by  price  lines  show  that' 
retailers'  margins  per  dollar  of  sale  for  handling;  the  higher-priced 
dresses  where  style  was  an  important  consideration  wer«  in  some  instances 
more  than  25  percent  greater  than  those  for  handling  the  lower  price 
lines  for  which  style  and  changes  in  ftshion  were  relatively  unimportant 
(2^pp.  125-128).  These  data,  along  with  other  information,  indicate 
that  wholesel-rs'  and  retailers'  margins  could  be  reduced  considerably 
if  the  number  of  styles  and  the  frequency  of  chonge  in  fashion  were 
/?reetly  reduced.  But  an  adequate  variety  of  styles  and  changes  in 
fashion  stimulate  increases  in  consumer  buying. 

Developments  in  recent  years  indicate  that  retailers'  margins 
for  textile  Droducts  might  be  reduced  considerably  by  the  simplification 
of  the  selling  process  so  as  to  permit  and  encourage  some  cegree  of 
self-service  and  J-.elf -select ion  by  the  customer.  Such  services  may  be 
facilitated  by  open  display  of  merchandise,  i.rran?:ed  on  the  basis  of 
the  customers'  primary  interests,  ana  by  arrc.n  reirents  for  comDleting 
the  transaction  by  ntking  payment  at  a  convenient  desk  set  up  for  that 
purpose.  14/  The  feasibility  of  simplifying  the  selling  process  has 
already  been  demonstrated  in  actual  practice.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Wolf 
that  self-service  grocery  stores  freed  the  consumer  from  the  slow  process 
of  depending  upon  the  clerk  to  assemble  her  purchases,  variety  stores 
demonstrated  the  expandability  of  consumer  demi^.nd  as  a  result  of 
merchandise  display,  department-store  chains  extended  the  principle  of 

H/  United  States  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Distribution  Llethods  and 
Costs.  Part  V,  Advertising  As  a  Factor  in  Distribution.  9  pp.  19447 
(Processed.) 

14/  Wolf,  C.  E.  A  Manual  on  >^implified  Service  for  Department.  c>pecialty. 
and  Dry  Goods  stores.  U.  S.  Bur.  Foreign  and  ^om.  Com,   (In  press.) 
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open  display  to  many  coirenodlties  not  heretofore  sold  in  this  manner,  end 
ready-to-wear  specially  stores  simplified  shopping  by  displaying  merchandise 
by  size. 

The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  made  a  survey  or  department 
stores  in  1943  and  in  1944  to  find  out  how  extensively  store  executives 
were  experimenting  with  self-service  and  self -select ion  and  v:hat  their 
plans  were  for  the  future  (10  and  15) .  The  results  show  that  of  170  stores 
in  1943  and  179  in  1944  that  supplied  the  information  requested,  17  percent 
used  self-service  or  self-selection. methods  in  one  or  more  department  stores 
in  1943  and  15  percent  used  these  methods  in  1944.  Of  the  114  stores  in 
1943  and  127  in  1944  that  provided  information  on  plans  for  the  future,  9 
percent  of  those  reported  in  1943  indicated  plans  to  extend  self-service 
and  self -select ion  and  only  about  4  percent  of  those  reported  in  1944  in- 
dicated an  intention  of  undertaking  any  new  applications  of  self-service 
techniques.  Self-service  and  delf-selection  methodd  have  been  used  in 
selling  men's  furnishings,  boys'  wear  and  underwear,  infants'  wear, 
children's  wear,  sportswear,  linens,  curtains,  towels,  and  other  textile 
products . 

Self-service  makes  possible  a  reduction  in  retail  margins  mainly 
by  reducing  pay-roll  costs  which  average  about  one-half  of  total 
operating  expenses  of  retailers.  Although  the  available  information 
is  not  adequate  for  accurate  appraisals,  the  indications  are  that  by 
the  use  of  self-service,  operated  under  favorable  conditions,  retailers' 
margins  for  textile  products  might  be  reduced  by  amounts  up  to  10  percent 
or  more.  Accurate  labeling  to  show  the  quality  and  size  of  the  products 
on  the  basis  of  adequate  standards  and  other  economies  in  retailing  would 
make  possible  substantial  reductions  in  costs  of  distributing  textile 
products  to  the  advantage  of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Importance  of  Haducing  Costs  of  Distribution.-  Some  indications  of 
the  importance  of  reducing  costs  of  distributing  cotton  products  may  be 
obtained  from  data  showing  that  margins  for  wholesaling  and  retailing 
textile  products  in  1939  averaged  about  40  percen.t  of  the  retail  price 
of  the  finished  goods  and  about  five  tines  as  much  as  the  returns  to 
growers  for  the  cotton  used  in  their  production.  Retailers'  margins 
alone  averaged  about  one-third  of  the  retail  price  of  the  finished  goods 
and  about  four  times  the  returns  to  growers  for  the  cotton  used.  In 
other  words,  a  reduction  of  10  percent,  for  example,  in  wholesalers' 
and  retailers'  margins  in  1939  would  have  amounted  to  about  as  much  as 
one-half  of  the  returns  to  growers  for  farm  production  of  the  cotton  used. 
It  would  have  amounted  to  substantially  more  then  the  margins  for 
ginning  end  baling  the  cotton  and  for  rendering  all  the  services 
incident  to  taking  cotton  from  gins  and  delivering  it  to  mills. 

Additional  Information  Keeded 

Upon  reflection,  it  is  apparent  that  the  information  presented 
relative  to  the  techniques,  costs,  and  margins  in  distributing  cotton 
products  is  not  complete  enough  to  supply  an  adequate  basis  for  a  correct 
appraisal  of  the  present  and  postwar  situation  and  developments;  for 
formulating  feasible  means  of  increasing  efficiency,  reducing  costs,  and 
expanding  outlets  for  these  produotsi  and  for  indicating  the  relative 
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importance  of  such  improvements.  Additional  inform&tion  is  needed  to 
show  for  each  kind  of  & gen cy— spinners,  wetvers,  dyers  &nd  finishers, 
knit  goods  manufacturers,  apparel  and  household  goods  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers— (l)  the  services  rendered  in  distributing 
specific  kinds  of  gray  goods,  fi'hished  goods,  and  fabricated  products 
through  the  various  outlets;  (2)  the  charges  or  costs  involved  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  items  of  cost  included;  (3)  how  the  total 
costs  and  costs  for  individual  items  vary  with  the  type  and  size  of  the 
business,  organizational  set-up,  equipment  and  facilities  used,  and 
method  of  operation;  and  (4)  conditions  under  which  improvements  might 
be  made.  Rather  comprehensive  and  detailed  surveys  of  each  and  all 
agencies  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  cotton  products  would  be  required 
to  obtain  this  information. 
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